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FOREWORD 


Three numbers in the series of annual volumes of Abstracts 
of Dissertations (for 1936, 1937, and 1938) have already 
appeared, this being the fourth, representing the output of the 
academic year 1938-39. The series is in harmony with a recom- 
mendation of the Council on Graduate Study and Research, 
approved by tke University administration. 


The original dissertation in each case has been deposited in 
typewritten form in the University Library, together with a 
carbon copy. The second copy may be borrowed by other libraries 
or by interested individuals under conditions that commonly 
govern interlibrary loans. It may be noted that an annual publi- 
cation, Doctorel Dissertations Accepted by American Universi- 
ties, regularly issued under the auspices of the National Research 
Council and the American Council of Learned Societies, includes 
a complete listing of the dissertations, abstracts of which appear 
in this volume. It may be added that dissertations published in 
whole or in part are listed in the annual List of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations Prinied. . . . , issued by the Library of Congress, at 
Washington, D.C. 


Dissertations and theses that have been accepted bv the 
School of Education, in all a very considerable number, for the 
professional degrees of Doctor of Education and Master of 
Science in Education, respectively, are not included in this 
volume. The absence of certain titles in the departments of 
Mathematics and Speech is to be explained by the fact that 
candidates for the masterate in these fields are given the option 
of additional graduate course work together with the Compre- 
hensive Examination as a substitute for the regular thesis 
requirements. A number of candidates have availed themseives 
of this option. 


Rockweu D Hunt 
Dean of the Graduate School 
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DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


DIVISION OF THE ARTS 
_ SPEECH 


AN INVESTIGATION OF HISTORICAL VEHICLES OF FREE ORAL 

DISCUSSION IN THE UNITED STATES; THE CURRENT OPEN- 

FORUM MOVEMENT AND PUBLIC EDUCATION; AND PATTERNS 
OF FORUM PROCEDURE* 


Baxter M. GEETING 


The study includes a review of historical discussion movemerts in the 
United States that bear a relationship to the current open-forum movement. 
The movements considered are the New England town meeting, the early 
American Lyceum, the lyceum bureau, Chautauqua bureaus; and the People’s 
Institute or Cooper Union Forum, Ford Hall, and miscellaneous developments. 
Each of these movements is considered from the following standpoin:s: origin, 
development and extent, and influence on the development of democratic insti- 
tutions and public SES This-historical review constitutes the first pan of the 
dissertation. 


The second part of the study is an investigation of current open-forum 
movements in the United States and their relationship to public educational spon- 
sorship. The Des Moines, Iowa, public forums are discussed with reference to 
organization and relationship to the public school system of Des Moines. The 
Federal Forum Project is then reviewed during its various stages of progress. 
These include the period of planning and organization of 1935-1936; the period 
of extension during 1936-1937; and the period of expanded development during 
1937-1938. 

A review of the work of the Federal Forum Project in developing patterns 
of forum organization for large population areas, for urban districts, zor county- 
wide districts, for several-county districts, and other typical demonstration areas 
is given. Problems of administration of forums for large and for small popu- 
lation areas are considered. These include such problems as the organization 
and operation of superintendents’ committees, the use of citizens’ committees, 
the scheduling of leaders, the selection of subjects, and the promotion of forum 
activities. 

An examination is made of the continuation programs of the original demon- 
stration centers. The subjects considered with relation to these continuation 
programs include: administration of the programs, attendance records, meeting 
arrangements, financial assistance, leadership, special types of fcrums, promo- 
tion and publicity, evaluation of programs, and reasons for discontinuance of 
certain demonstration centers. 

A brief résumé of forums operating under public school auspices and 
assisted by the Federal Forum Project is given together with illustrative programs 
of these forums. 

Finally, the second part of this dissertation includes a discussion of other 





H 
*Dissertation prepared under the direction cf the Committee on Studies, consisting of 
Professors Ray K. Immel (Chairman), Grafton P. Tanquary, Alta B. Hall, Alan Nichols, ` 
and Merritt M. Thompson. 
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current public affairs forums in the United States not under the direction of the 
Federal Project, and a consideration of certain conclusions which may be drawn 
concerning them. 

The third part of the dissertation is concerned with patterns of forum proce- 
dure in the field of method and technique. Differentiation is made between the 
forum and the informal discussion group. Patterns of forum procedure which 
are reviewed are: the lecture forum, the panel discussion, the symposium and 
restricted symposium, the court technic, the forum dialogue, and the modified 
debate. Each of these patterns of procedure is considered with relation to its 
definition, use, organization, and evaluation. 


Matertats Usep. Materials used in this dissertation include all those avail- 
able im the libraries of The University of Southern California, the Los Angeles 
City Library, other southern California libraries in surrounding areas, the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, D.C., the Washington, D.C., Public Library, 
and the Education Library located in the new Department of the Interior building 
at Washington, D.C. From these libraries it was possible to locate practically 
all available records of public discussion movements, as well as complete refer- 
ences of public discussion methods and techniques. The selected bibliography 
includes 172 items of periodicals, books, and pamphlets, as well as publications 
of learned societies from as early as 1829. 


Other materials used in the preparation of this study were obtained from 
the records of federal demonstration centers on file at the Federal Forum Project 
office at Washington, D.C. Such records include: project reports, progress bulle- 
tins, forum program announcements, and correspondence from administrators 
and directors of various demonstration areas. From these reports it was possible 
to obtain a fairly comprehensive picture of the demonstration program of 1937- 
1938, although final statistics concerning this period were not available at the 
time the dissertation was written. 


Additional material for the organization of this dissertation came from 
interviews and discussions with forum authcrities, forum leaders, and educators. 


ProceDuURE FoLLowEp. Research in the libraries named above was con- 
ducted for a period of about fifteen months during 1936, 1937, and 1938. 


In addition, notations concerning observations made while acting as a field 
representative, administrator, and forum leader of the Federal Forum Project 
during 1937-1938 served to augment material used in the compilation of this 
study. Close contact with the federal project during this period made possible 
the accumulation of knowledge concerning its background, organization, and 
aims. Several demonstration areas were observed in operation, and from these it 
was possible to gain firsthand knowledge of organizational and administrational 
procedure and problems. 


The treatment of the findings involved the reorganization of available mate- 
rial into clear, condensed form. The contribution of the dissertation has been 
directed toward the reorganization, condensation, and reinterpretation of mate- 
rial in order that it might present: (1) a clear informational background of the 
forum movement, (2) a brief consideration of its present extent and influence, 
and (3) an analysis of major patterns of discussion procedure adaptable to forum 
use. e 


FINDINGS op THE Stupy. At least three major public discussion movements 
and several minor movements have influenced the progress of democracy and 
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directed the history of the United States in such a way that it is possible for the 
modern open forum to assume an important role in the shaping oz American 
public opinion. 

The New England town meeting was the first important public discussion 
movement in this country. ` Led by Samuel Adams, it played an important part 
in the development oz democratic institutions in the young colonies and in their 
liberation from the domination of England. 

Early in the nineteenth century the American Lyceum, organized by Josiah 
Holbrook, was established for the purpose of disseminating learning and im- 
proving the public school system. The community groups that were organized 
as a part of the general lyceum system grew into important centers of discussion 
and study. 

Professional lecturers dominated American platforms for a number ož years 
before the Civil War and then later under the bookings of the lyceum bureaus. 
Chautauquas, a few years later, also developed, coinciding very closely in purpose 
with lyceums. These movements reached their peak in the late 1800’s and early 
1900’s. 

In the latter part of the nireteenth century several public schcol systems 
began to sponsor free programs of public lectures. Paramount among these was 
the Great Free Lecture System of New York City, directed by Henry M. Leip- 
zieger. 

Other important public discussion movements arising at about the same time 
and marking the real beginning of the modern forum were: the People’s Institute 
or Cooper Union Forum of New Yerk City, under the direction of Charles 
Sprague Smith; and Ford Hall of Boston, under the leadership of George W. 
Coleman. These continue to be cf outstanding importance at the present time. 

Since a few years before the World War many hundreds of forums have 
been reported in the United States, although public discussion was temporarily 
stifled by the War. 

The forum program initiated at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1933 served to 
re-create and extend the forum movement, and also served to introduce the idea 
of public education sponsorship ož forum programs. 

Following procedure introduced at Des Moines, the Federal Forum Project 
has developed: since 1935 economical and practical petterns of forum administra- 
tion for all types of communities. Experimentation with various types of fcrums; 
discovery of important principles of forum organization, administration, and 
leadership; and cornpilation of the results of demonstration projects—these have 
been the purposes of “he federal project. 

Surveys, made by the Federal Forum staff, of America’s forums under other 
auspices have shown the great variations in programs existing in the contem- 
porary discussion movement. 

' The definition of a forum accepted by this study is: a meeting for the pur- 
poses of hearing tne presentation of a subject, as well as for the questioning 
and discussion of ideas pertinent to it. i 


Patterns of forum procedure that have proved most practical and significant 
include: the lecture forum, the panel, the symposium and restricted symposium, 
the court technic, the forum dialogue, and the debate. The mêst essential factor 
to consider in the selection of a pattern of procedure for any given situation is 
adaptability to group nd subject. 
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Conciusions. One of the major conclusions to be drawn from this study 
is that there have been no direct antecedents of the modern forum in the history 
of the United States. Although public discussion has been fostered during 
various historical periods by pclitical and educational movements, there were no 
true open-forum movements before the Peopie’s Institute was officially organized 
at Cooper Union in 1897. 

A second important conclusion to be drawn from this dissertation is that 
the most significant trend in the forum developments of the present decade has 
been the establishment of the principle of public education sponsorship of com- 
munity forum programs. This trend is of great significance because it brings to 
America’s forums the following advantages: (1) assurance of better financial 
backing, management, and leadership; (2) more widespread development and 
greater permanency; and (3) lessened dependency. for stimulation, direction, and 
continuance on single individuals. 

Certain conclusions regarding the use of patterns of forum procedure are 
also drawn from the present study. The lecture forum is found to be the most 
adaptable to the greatest number of situations. The panel is more adaptable to 
small audiences than to large. The panel and the symposium are particularly 
adaptable to subjects requiring wide information background or the discussion 
of many points of view. The court technic is found to be least practical, although 
it may be used for purposes of variation and interest. Modified debate forms 
are found to be adaptable and highly useful in stimulating interest in forum 
programs. 

The various patterns of forum procedure might be ranked with relation to 
adaptability in the following order: lecture forum, forum dialogue, debate, panel, 
symposium, and court technic. Ranked according to adaptability to large groups 
they might be listed as follows: lecture forum, forum dialogue, and debate. 
Smaller groups may profitably use any pattern. For topics with many points of 
view the symposium, panel, and occasionally the debate are superior. For topics 
requiring technical knowledge, a very broad background of understanding, expert 
analysis and interpretation of known facts, or. the presentation of new informa- 
tion, the lecture forum is doubtlessly the best, although the forum dialogue may 
also be used to advantage. l 


RECOMMENDATIONS. Recommendations for the extension and improvement 
of the public forum movement in America, given as a result of findings of the 
present study, are: that educational leaders co-operate in sponsoring forums as a 
part of public school education; that educators recognize the value of forum pro- 
.cedure in classroom and extracurricular activities of high schools and colleges; 
that public-speaking teachers recognize the fact that the forum is a public- 
speaking situation and not simply a situation in which a knowledge of public 
affairs is necessary; that provision be made in public-speaking curriculums for 
the training of participators in public discussion; that provision be made for 
closer organization of America’s forums in order that schedules for leaders may 
be more efficiently and economically planned and exchange of helpful ideas stimu- 
lated. Other recommendations are: that forum leaders arrange programs in series 
in order that a better educational job may be done; and that the permanency of 
institutions which protect free speech be provided for. 

The followin studies are suggested: the study of curricula in American 
colleges and universities to determine the status of academic training in the field 
of public discussion and forum; the study of the status of forum discussion as 
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compared to debate in American secondary schools; the compilation of scien- 
tifically objective tests to determine the effectiveness of group discussion ;. the 
study of public discussion movements in Europe with relation to political influ- 
ences; and a more comprehensive study of America’s forums than has yet been 
made. 
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THE LIFE OF THE BRITISH ACTOR IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY” 


WILLARD WILSON 


Since the time of Aristophanes, the dramatist and actor have been unable 
to go far in advance of their age. The stage has been the scene of celebrations 
for victories already won, and the actor’s voice has been the fanfare of triumph 
and not the challenging bugle. The function of the stage has been that of a mirror 
and not a searchlight. If authors and actors are to survive, they must be just 
enough in advance of the openly acknowledged beliefs of their age to attract 
attention, and not far enough to provoke alarm. The actor of Garrick’s age was 
particularly adept at walking this narrow ridgepole. 


Granted its literary weakness (for it produced only four plays of real sig- 
nificance in over a hundred years), the eighteenth-century British theater is 
second only to that of Elizabeth’s age in our history. If one is interested in the 
actors and not in their plays, the period tops even that of Shakespeare’s in impor- 
tance. The theaters were full of talented performers in whom the true Zeitgeist 
moved. When their close touch with their fellows was broken toward the end of 
the century, their importance as symbols of their time faded, and their influence 
over their countrymen with it. 


In spite of the apparent exhaustiveness with which the English theater and 
actor have been treated in contemporary histories of the drama and stage, the 
general off-stage life of the eighteenth-century actor has been slighted. The 
so-called “Stars”—the Quins, Siddons, and Kembles—have been eulogized in 
many volumes; but the Palmers, the Shuters, and the Dodds have been allowed 
to moulder in peace. But to judge the life of the actor by that of Nell Gwynn, 
Betterton, or Garrick is as presumptuous as would be the judging of the life of 
today’s aviators by that of Lindbergh, Admiral Byrd, or Amelia Earhart. 


There has been no chronicle of the period that has laid emphasis upon the 
average rather than the exceptional actor. There has been no history of the 
profession in thẹ period which has attempted to show clearly the bulk of the 
mountain rather than its highest peaks. There has been no general theatrical bio- 
graphical study of the century which has given the minor actor his due. This 
study is an attempt to supply that lack to some extent by giving a composite 
picture of the off-stage life of the actor, as a complementary painting to the gen- 
erously splashed canvas already given to us by orthodox stage historians. 


Certain terms should be made clear. The “eighteenth century” is taken to 
mean, roughly, the hundred and fifteen years lying between Jeremy Collier’s 
memorable Short View of the Stage, in 1698, and the year 1814 when Edmund 
Kean, the short, half-starved, little ex-stroller, hobbled onto the Drury Lane stage 
as the new Shylock of a new era. The term “British actor” has been employed 
to exclude from discussion actors primarily connected with the Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and New York stage. The term might have been further limited to “the 
London actor” without doing violence to the intention of this study. For in spite 





e 
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of the flourishing theaters at Bath, Edinburgh, and Dublin, the theater of 
eighteenth-century England was the London theater. The’ subject of the rural 
companies, the strollers and “barnstormers,” is therefore touched upon only inci- 
dentally. S A "A 

With these general limitations and tendencies clearly outlined, the history 
of the actor in our period may be summarized under the following general 
headings . 


Brrta anp Epucation. The actors of the early eighteenth century were, 
contrary to common statement today, often of gentle birth and of excellent edu- 
cational attainments. The little flower-girl waif, Nell Gwynn, leading actress at 
the beginning of the period, was the exception in vulgarity of origin rather than 
the rule, just as the waitress, Anne Oldfield, and the washerwoman’s child, Peg 
Woffington, were the exceptions later on. Even in Restoration days there were 
well-born, if not often noble-born; children who took to the stage. By Garrick’s 
day in mid-century the theatrical ranks were filled with children of country 
gentlemen, army officers, clergymen, and small tradesmen. The greatest contri- 
bution. throughout the century came from the ranks of the actors themselves who 
contributed to the stage large broods of children better bred and educated than 
the majority of their audiences. The typical actor of 1700 may have been a 
swashbuckling, dueling, drinking, lady-killing fellow of the high spots—a Mohun 
or a Jo Haynes—but so were his contemporaries in other professions, The typical 
actor in 1810 had become an earnest, somber-visaged individual who thought 
_ seriously of “dramatic values” and read classically serious books in his spare _ 
time: in other words, a J. P. Kemble, a Charles Bannister, or an Edmund Kean. 

Statements concerning educational standards of the actors at the time must 
be tempered by a realization of the low intellectual state of the audience before 
which they appeared. It was with the hydra-headed mob that the actor battled ; 
and in a preponderance of cases he was its superior both in mental ability and 
in formal academic training. By the end of the century actors were, generally 
speaking, among the best-informed men in England, and the theater was filled 
with men and women who were as well born and educated as the members of any 
profession in the land, with the exception of those of the ministry and the law. 
The middle class had come into power, and with it had taken the actor as its 
liaison officer with the nobility and the intelligentsia. Mrs. Siddons was cele- 
brated for her Shakespearian scholarship in 1800 just as Colley Cibber had been 
snubbed for his Latin translations seventy-five years before. Fashions had 
changed. By the end of the century, indeed, we find frequent records of stage- 
struck boys and men who left schools and universities to follow the smoky “smell 
of the lamp.” 


Socia, Status op THE Actor. Tremendous progress was made in the 
social status of the actor- between the time of Betterton and Kean. Legally actors 
were classed as rogues and vagabonds in the early part of the century, and had 
no standing in a court of law. From being the pampered pets of nobility they 
became servants without lawful employment—unbadged workers. They were not 
accepted in the upper levels of society except as entertainers, official and unoffi- 
cial; and until mid-century they suffered continually from social-legal dis- 
crimination. 

Although throughout the period the actor was the object Bf attack by social 
snobs, he often gave as good as he received. That he was throughout the century 
on the defensive may not be denied; but in spite of the vulnerability of his pro- 
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fession, actors of genuine talent and personal charm such as Garrick, Spranger, 
Barry, Mrs. Woffington, or Mrs. Clive were never barred from any social group 
because of their buskin. By 1800 Mrs. Siddons, the standard-bearer of theatrical 
respectability, had supreme entree to all English society, including that of the 
conservative royal household. The battle was won, however, long before she came 
on the field—and won largely by the obvious social virtues not of one actor but 
of the majority. - 


Morais AND ReELIcIon. In the matter of morals the actor of the century 
does not come off so well. Although he was forced to carry the opprobrium of 
his many malodorous neighbors in Covent Garden and Drury Lane, there is no 
denying the fact that the actor was slow to discard his Restoration morals. He 
gambled incessantly, drank without restraint, and was throughout the century a 
lusty champion of Eros. Although his conduct was remarkably modified toward 
the end of the age, and upon occasion became prodigiously pious, he nevertheless 
led his townsmen in their tasting of the more highly tinted fleshpots. 

Many actors were, even in the face of persecution, devoted Catholics. 
Toward the end of the century some were devotees of the révivalists, the Wesleys 
and Whitefield. The statement that Mrs. Siddons brought about a “moral and 
religious theatre” in England is far off the mark, however. She was merely the 
fortunate epitome of virtuous work begun many years before by such upright 
ladies as Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. Susannah Cibber, Mrs. Clive, and others. What is 
obvious is that the actor, per se, was no more immoral than the young man of 
means. His moral and religious status throughout the century might be compared 
very favorably with that of our contemporary actor. z 


FINANCIAL Status. The income of the major actors, the “stars,” increased 
tremendously through the century; the fortune of the minor actor underwent 
slight change for the better, financially, between 1700 and 1800. Ten to twenty 
shillings per week was an average salary through the century for the young minor 
. actor, although the buying power of money declined aboūt one hundred fifty per 
cent in the century.. The system of “benefits” then in vogue, in addition, had 
much to offer to the star, but nothing to the minor player—who, if he could get 
a company to perform a play for his benefit, could rarely draw enough money 
into the house to clear a profit after the house charges were paid. With the 
improvement of his social and legal status and his discovery:of the strike as-a 
retaliative measure, the minor actor found himself in a much more secure position 
for making terms with the managers at the end of the century. Betterton had 
earned a top salary of about £650, Quin (in Garrick’s time) drew the largest 
salary of his age, which was a thousand pounds per year, but by 1804 the phe- 
nomenal boy actor, Master Betty, was netting five hundred pounds per week. 


Managers were notoriously stingy and often dishonest. The minor actors 
throughout the century had a difficult struggle to save anything for retirement 
needs. In Garrick’s time, however, with the founding and endowing of the 
Theatrical Fund much of the horrible fear of a destitute old age was lifted from 
the regular members. of the profession. 


THE Acror’s Dog The average actor in the age of Johnson was, con- 
trary to common opinion, a fairly domestic creature. He married young, and 
generally permanently. He enjoyed his home. More frequently than-not he had 
children, and his domestic arrangements were as successful as those of his 
fellows. The regard for marriage, indeed, seems to have been extraordinarily 
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high in the profession,. while the devotion of actor-parents to their children was 
almost phenomenal. There were seven devoted actor children in the Kemble 
family; and the mother of this brood had actually produced twelve children, as 
it were, between acting engagements. 


Most of the leading actors and many of the minor performers made a deter- 
mined effort to establish some sort of permanent home, where they led lives as 
normal as their profession with its abnormal time schedule would allow. There 
they pursued with more than ordinary zest the most prosaic of domestic tasks, 
Mrs. Bannister making over clothes for the children, Mrs. Siddons tending her 
roses or in later years “puddling with the clay” of her sculpturing. 


- Tae Puysica, Man. From the point of view of physical virility, the actor 
holds his own with any man of his time. He seems to have had a remarkable 
resistance to disease, and, in spite of-his lack of the rigid and methodical physical 
training that came into vogue in the nineteenth century when an actor’s dancing 
and fencing were looked upon as essential preparations for his interpretation of 
Shakespeare, the eighteenth-century player had adequate physique. The numer- 
ous instances of extreme longevity in the theater and the nature of the causes of 
death testify to the toughness of the breed. ‘The age was one of excessive eating 
and drinking, and the actor did his share of both; but the results seem to have 
been no more drastically felt within the theatrical ranks than in more sedate 
circles of society. 


` Actors of Garrick’s day found their recreation, insofar as a crowded working 
schedule allowed, in the ordinary sports and amusements of the time. Dueling, 
which had been associated with the theater in Elizabethan and Restoration times, 
had no vogue at all among actors of Garrick’s day—certainly not as a sport. 
Occasionally a hot-headed Quin killed his man with a sword, but the ordinary 
actor confined his swordplay to more dramatic and less lethal occasions. Many 
players were known outside the theater for their excellence in various athletic 
sports. We have testimony to their participation in such sports as skating, swim- 
ming, riding, cricket playing, fishing, and particularly cross-country walking. 
The ladies of the stage found time to occupy themselves with all the delicate 
pursuits allowed their contemporaries: needlework, painting, sculpture, and the 
less earthy forms of horticulture. More sedentary members of the profession 
occupied their time with the writing of plays, novels, and fortunately unpublished 


poetry. 


Thus, although they had less leisure than the members of any other BE 
sion in England at the time, they managed on the whole to make more of it. 


Tue Orp Actor. A remarkable number of actors in the eighteenth century 
‘actually died in harness—while playing on the London stage. Those who because 
of age, infirmity, or inclination decided to retire were remarkably well taken care 
of, as a rule. There are practically no suicides among the actors of the century, 
and there seems to have been no great cause for them. The social, economic, 
_and professional position of the actor in London society after about 1730 was 
that of a “rogue and vagabond” in name only. He was even then an influential 
member. of the community, and suffered the opprobrium of the mob no more than 
did any other public servant. His status in those particular$ had improved as 
the century grew older, and so his old agé was often pleasantly spent among 
scenes of respectable triumphs. Thus the aged Macklin, tottering about London 
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at the age of 105, was welcome in every tavern and theatrical gathering, and old 
Mrs. Siddons gave stagy readings of Shakespeare to hushed audiences at Windsor 
and at the Argyle Rooms, 


When the old actor died, he was honored with flowery epigrams in the news 
sheets of the day, and his corpse was often given splendid burial in a noble spot. 
Garrick was only one of a number of actors in the century who were interred in 

- Westminster Abbey. Thomas Betterton enjoyed as great prestige at his death in 
1710 as did any professional man in England, and the splendor of his funeral 
was surpassed in his time only by that of the actress, Mrs. Oldfield, or of the play- 
wright, Dryden. The picture throughout the century is not nearly so gloomy as 
it has hitherto been painted by moralistic commentators inclined to take as repre- 
sentative the miserable end of a prostituted George Anne Bellamy, a senile and 
maundering Shuter, or a drunken Weston. 


Thus it is obvious that the findings of this study point toward a constantly 
improving economy of the British actor during the eighteenth century; and, 
moreover, indicate a modification of idea regarding the muddiness of the 1700 pit 
from which the 1800 actor was digged. Throughout the century there were many 
fates worse than that of the actor. 
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STUDIES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF PHAINOPEPLA NITENS 
LEPIDA VAN TYNE AND CORRELATED CHANGES 
IN THE TESTES* 


James Ensicn Croucu 


For many years ornithologists have been collecting data on bird life. The 
museums of the world are well supplied with eggs, nests, bird skins, and other 
ornithological materials. The literature on birds is extensive. Taxonomic orni- 
thology, while still presenting many problems, has reached a place where most of 
the groups down to species are fairly well defined. Only from more remote parts 
of the world can one be expected to add many new species to our present list. 


In spite of these facts we still know relatively little about wild birds, and 
what is known is so widely scattered that it is useful only to those who have 
extensive library facilities. 


A recent trend in ornithology is to bring together all of the scattered facts 
about a given bird and to organize them into one continuous and meaningful dis- 
sertation. This procedure is a very logical one, for these scattered facts are of 
little value in themselves; but, when brought together, studied, and interpreted, 
they take on considerable significance. If one, in addition to making this review 
of the literature, studies intensively the species in question, the product of his 
efforts should be a worth-while contribution to a knowledge of bird life. : 


In the light of the above considerations the problems set for this study were: 
(1) to bring together all of the significant facts known about Phainopepla nitens 
lepida Van Tyne; (2) to find some cause for its irregular movements and distri- 
bution within its range; (3) to study and interpret its behavior; (4) to trace the 
histological seasonal changes in the testes; and (5) to correlate such changes with 
behavior and plumage condition. 


Besides an exhaustive survey of the age this study involved an exami- 
nation of museum specimens such as skins, eggs, and nests, and a large number 
of prepared slides of the testes of the Phainopepla. Many observations were made ~ 
on the behavior of the birds in their natural environment, and two young birds 
were raised in captivity. 


The description of the Phainopepla was first published by William Swainson 
in 1838. This original description was probably of the subspecies nitens of 
our present classification. Swainson named the bird Ptilogonys nitens. The genus 
later became Phainopepla (1858), and, although other generic names have been 
used from time to time, Phainopepla is the correct one at present. In 1925 the 
species Phainopepla nitens was split into two subspecies, nitens and lepića, by 
Van Tyne. The subspecies lepida is smaller than nitens, as shown especially in 
the wing and tail measurements. The form lepida was the object of this study. 
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FLUMAGĘ AnD Mort. The principal contributions of this portion of the 
study were complete descriptions of the natal down and the development of the 
juvenal plumage. A recapitulation of Miller’s work on the postjuvenal molt was 
given along with additional comments by the author. The prenuptial and annual 
fall molts were briefly described. 


DISTRIBUTION AND Micration. The range of Phainopepla nitens lepida, 
as given in the 1931 edition of the American Ornithologists Union Check-Last, 
is as follows: S 


Breeds in the Lower Austral Zone from central California, southern Utah, and cen- 
tral western Texas south to Cape San Lucas and northwestern Mexico. Winters from 
southern California southward. Casual in central Nevada and northern California. 


There are a few well-authenticated records for the Phainopepla as far north 
as Shasta County, California. Farther south records are more numerous along 
the foothills of the Sierras and the Coast Range. The birds are also common 
in localized areas along the coast. 


The occurrence of the species in western Nevada and southwestern Utah is 
indicated, but actual records are scarce. In southern Arizona the species is 
common, as indicated by many records and the appearance of many Arizona 
birds in the museum collections. There are a few records for southwestern New 
Mexico and western Texas. — Ce 


No effort was made to indicate the range of the species in the Republic of 
Mexico except in the state of Lower California. The reason for this is that the 
ranges of the subspecies lepida and nitens come together or likely overlap in this 
area, and, until sufficient material is available for careful examination, there is 
no means of differentiating them. Throughout Lower California it is found 
locally except on the high mountains. 


In the winter the numbers of birds in the coastal regions, the foothills of 
the mountains, and in the more northern parts of the range generally are reduced, 
while on the deserts they are increased. 

In the desert regions the mistletoe (Phoradendron), more than any other 
plant, influences the distribution of Phainopeplas. They feed extensively on its 
berries. West of the mountains the -willow (Salix), sycamore (Platanus), and 
live oak (Quercus) associations seem to be favored. Here they feed upon the 
berries of the elder (Sambucus), buckthorn (Rhamnus), and pepper trees 
(Schinus). In many of the agricultural areas these birds have become quite 
common, nesting in orange and apricot orchards. They show a marked prefer- 
ence for canyons and valleys, seldom being seen on open mesas. 

Little definite information is available on the migration of Phainopeplas. 
It is likely that there is a north and a south movement of the birds as well as a 
movement east and west over the mountains. These movements may be partly 
governed by a shifting food supply. 


Sone anp CALL Nores. Phainopeplas, while they would never be consid- 
ered great singers, do have a somewhat subdued song, which is heard during the 
‘breeding season. It was used mostly during the early parts of the breeding 
cycle when the mgle was establishing a territory, “selecting” a mate, and building 
a nest. It was sometimes heard during the incubation period or even later, but 
not so frequently. The song was usually delivered from a conspicuous perch or 
several different perches within the territory, the male doing all the singing. 
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The call notes of the Phainopepla are varied, each one having a particular 
function. The young birds at hatching time have a rather feeble, squeaky note. 


TERRITORY AND CourtsHiP. The territory habit is well established in this 
species. The territory was actively defended by the male who drove out all 
other males of ‘his species and sometimes the females, too. Other species were“ 
tolerated within the territory so long as they did not approach too closely to the 
nest. Males actively defending territories fed peacefully with others cf their 
species outside territory limits. Sometimes the females also actively engaged in 
territorial defense. 


The courtship period was marked by the establishment of the territory; the 
‘singing of the male, the feeding of the female by the male, the building of the 
nest, and by frequent chasing of the female by the male in circles over the nesting 
territory. 


Tus Nest. The nests are placed in a variety of trees and shrubs. In the 
desert regions the clumps of mistletoe in the mesquite and ironwood were favorite 
locations. In the Uppér Sonoran areas, the live oaks, sycamores, sumacs, and 
scrub oaks were most often chosen. 


The height of the nest varies. In San Diego County, where fifty-two nests 
were studied, the height ranged from 4 to 35 feet or an average of 14.2 feet. 
The desert nests are generally lower than those west of the mountains. 


While the materials in the Phainopeplas’ nests vary considerably in detail, ` 
all nests have the same general appearance as far as color and texture are con- 
cerned. They are always gray, and the material is rather loosely joined and pulls 
apart under slight force. If it were not for the sticky condition of some of the 
components of the nest, it would probably not hold together at all. The most 
common materials used are plant fibers, spider webs, plant down, strips of bark, 
catkins, small twigs, string, and dried leaves and flowers. 


The male bird selects the nesting site and constructs the nest. He may start 
several nests at different sites in the territory before building the final structure. 
Each one of these false or “dummy” nests is torn down and the materials used 
in the real nest. The female helps only occasionally in nest construction, but 
quite often appears at the nest and is courted by the male. 


Second broods are probably not the rule with birds west of the mountains 
and in central California, although some definite records are available. It seems 
likely that the occurrence or nonoccurrence of second broods depends on the 
time of arrival on the breeding grounds and on the success of the first brood. 
In the Lower Sonoran areas of the desert the birds sometimes start breeding as 
early as February and, no doubt, at least two broods are raised. 


Tue Eccs. The Phainopepla usually lays two or three eggs, but sets of 
four are on record. Two is the more common number in the desert areas; three, 
west of the mountains and in the inland districts of California. 


The eggs are usually laid on consecutive days until the clutch is completed, 
and incubation starts after the laying of the second egg. The male and female 
shared equally the duties of incubation, changing places on the nest at about 
twelve-minute intervals. When the birds were away from the nest, they spent 
their time feeding, and the male often fed the female when hé-returned. 

The eggs hatch on the fourteenth day after the laying of the second egg, 
the male from this time on often showing less interest in the nest. The young 
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spend nineteen or twenty days in the nest and then leave, but for the next thirty 
days remain close to or in the territory where they are cared for by the female. 
Although the male has little to do with the young after they have left the nest, 
he defends the teron and may start the construction of the nest for the second 
brood. 


`- Tue Younc. The down of the newly hatched young is damp and flat- 
tened against the body, but fluffs out with drying. This down is white and 
rather scanty, following in general the feather tracts in its distribution. The skin 
is mostly grayish black, but is pinkish on the ventral side of the neck and ‘yel- 
lowish on the abdomen. The legs and feet are grayish black. The bill is yellow 
except for the middle region of the upper mandible, which is darker, a yellow 
gray. The inside of the mouth is pale pink and darkens in the throat. The ear 
opening is conspicuous. The eyes are closed and the abdomen bulges promi- 
nently. The body is flexed or curled up in the position of the embryo in the 
egg, the head coming way down to the lower abdomen. They seem rather weak 
and act as if it were difficult for them to hold their heads up. ‘When they do 
stretch their necks out and open their mouths for food, their heads waver back 
and forth. They show no fear and open their mouths whenever they are touched 
or when the nest is jarred in any way. Insects are probably the chief diet of 
the young for the first day or two. 


The young grow and develop quite rapidly, their eyes opening on the fourth 
day and a fear instinct becoming apparent on the sixth or seventh day. They 
make their greatest increase in weight during the first twelve days after hatching. 
The.growth of their plumage is also rapid, especially after about ane tenth or 
eleventh day. 


The young in captivity readily adapt themselves to new conditions. They 
take food from their attendants after the first day and soon become so con- 
ditioned to them that whenever one would approach they would open their mouths 
and call for food. Strange people or objects frighten them. ‘They explore their 
surroundings carefully and examine objects by picking at them with their bills. 
They seldom get on the ground. The postjuvenal molt began in the captive 
birds on about the thirty-third day of age, although they were not full grown 
until about the forty-fourth day. They started giving the calls and song of the 
adult at about fifty-three days of age. Also, by the fortieth day they were 
capable of taking food by themselves, but still preferred to be fed. 


The reactions of Phainopeplas are largely instinctive. Their first reactions 
after hatching are apparently successful in that they make for self-preservation. 
They are also capable of learning, remembering, and making associations. Indi- 
vidual differences in behavior were noted in both the captive and the wild birds. 


SEASONAL CHANGES IN THE Testes. During the winter, when feeding and 
nesting were the chief occupations of the Phainopeplas, their testes were at their 
minimum size of about one millimeter in their greatest diameter. As the season 
advanced, the birds became actively engaged in courtship and territory estab- 
lishment, and this was accompanied or even preceded by an increase in sper- 
matogenic activity in the testes and a reduction in the number of interstitial 
cells. When breeding was at its height, the interstitial cells were at their mini- 
mum, and the size of the testes in some cases reached a diameter of eight 
millimeters. 
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While nesting activity was still in progress, regressive changes were taking 
place in the testes. The later stages of spermatogenesis were breaking down, 
and the interstitial cells were becoming more abundant. By July 24 to 30 regres- 
sion was noted in all specimens collected. The cytoplasm in the tubules became - 
vacuolated, debris accumulated in the tubules, and mucous strands or walls 
appeared throughout the cytoplasm. By the middle of August the testes had 
reached nearly their minimum size and were similar to those of winter birds. 


The testes of the young birds showed numerous interstitial cells, tubules 
filled solidly with homogeneous cytoplasm, a ring of nuclei around the basement 
membranes of the tubules, and thickened tunicae propriae and albugineae. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY AND TECHNIQUES OP INDOCTRINATION OF. 
THE MEXICAN SOCIALIST SCHOOL* 


Georce CLIVE Boots 


The aim of this study is to formulate the philosophy and objectives of the 
Mexican Socialist school and to present the more important and commonly used 
devices for achieving these goals. Mexican educational philosophy has been 
- arrived at by historical and social necessity, say its formulators. For this reason 
a historical ‘approach is given, showing the materialist background that has led 
up to the ideology of the Plan sexenal. 


Following the historical summary, the formal philosophy of Huesca is col- 
lated. Characteristics of Mexico’s education and the means of indoctrinating 
the students in the Socialist schools are then presented. Art, music, dancing, 
science, vocational training, and social justice are foundation stones in the struc- 
ture of Mexico’s new education. : 


This investigation has been made through the medium of personal iena 
tion and study of the literature of the subject. Over a period of three years the 
author traveled more than 10,000 miles in the Mexican Republic. De has attended 
meetings and conferences in various parts of the nation and has conferred with 
teachers, inspectors, and department chiefs in the capital and in many state 
capitals. The purpose of this dissertation is to present the Mexican school as its 
own people have made it and not according to any preconceived notions of the 
author. 


Tae Genesis op Socar THEORY. Much has been made of the Revolution 
of 1910 in contemporary educational writing. The reason for this is simple: 
the philosophy of Socialist education is definitely the child of the Revolution. 
More than that, the Revolution is a symbol of the protest of Mexico’s people 
against all that the pre-Revolutionary society embodied. For this reason, today’s 
schools represent an attempt to replace old institutions destroyed by the Revolu- 
tion with new ones which will be useful to all the people. 


For four hundred years Mexico was ridden with vice, revolution, hypocrisy, 
sham, and glitter. Many of Spain’s adventurers came to the New World, not 
to found a new empire, a future home for themselves and their children, but to 
loot the country as rapidly as possible before returning to Spain to live in luxury 
and ease. This class of Spaniard betrayed the confidence of the people, violated 
their women brazenly, and forcibly destroyed much the natives held sacred and 
virtuous. The Spaniards divided the land among themselves and enslaved the 
population, The Church seemed to offer the only refuge to the harried natives, 
and they gave their trust to it. Soon they found themselves with a new set of 
masters. They were forced to give the diezmo, the tenth of the poor living that 
was left to them, to the Church. They labored without pay on the princely edi- 
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fices that soon rose throughout the country. They were given a foreign religion, 
conducted in foreign languages, which meant nothing to them in their everyday 
living. Another fear was added to their already overlong list—the ever-present 
terror of excommunication and hell-fire, which served to keep them in submission 
to Church and State. 


Little was done by Mexico’s Spanish masters to improve the country or to 
raise the moral and. intellectual level of the people, which, as a consequence, 
dropped as the years passed. The Mexican was encouraged to believe absurd 
legends and to continue the practice of paganism and magic under the guise of 
religion. The Church officially declared the Indian to be without reason and, 
therefore, incapable of being’ developed. Few industries were introduced, many 
being forbidden to the colony by law, as the mother country wanted a monopoly 
on certain activities. Mulberries, wine grapes, and tobacco were only a few of 
the agricultural products the colony was forbidden to produce. More than sixty 
different income-producing levies were imposed on Mexico by Spain. It is 
small wonder that the Spaniards who lived in Mexico finally grew tired of seeing 
the golden stream flow from the New World to the Old, and staged a successful 
revolution. Aften ten years of fighting, Mexico cut the umbilical cord in 1821. 


Independence did little to change the status of the Indian and the mestizo, 
however, and at this time a new struggle began for the economic mastery of the 
country, a struggle which was to last for another hundred years and in which 
the Mexican was to be but a pawn. This struggle took place between the Church 
and State, and has not yet been settled. The Catholic Church owned half or 
more of the wealth of the country by this time, and the politicos began to cast 
covetous eyes upon this hoard. Laws were passed nationalizing much of this 
wealth, buildings of certain orders-were confiscated, and the power of the clergy 
was curtailed. 


During the nineteenth century the nation suffered, as the robber barons 
fought for possession of its vast wealth. One faction fought another for control 
of the government and its attendant perquisites. The United States took five 
eighths of Mexico’s territory. For a time England controlled the customs of 
Vera Cruz. France set up a puppet government under Maximilian, and for a 
brief time a brilliant, feverish gaiety overlay the vast sickness that was Mexico. 
With the overthrow of Maximilian, Benito Juarez attempted a reform govern- 
ment. After his death, Porfirio Diaz seized control and ruled almost continu- 
ously from 1876 until 1911. 


Diaz attempted to extract the last pound of flesh, the boat: drop of blood, 
from the country. He and his clique sold out completely to foreign investors. 
English and American capitalists received incalculable concessions. Diaz sold 
the natural resources outright in return for personal fortunes for himself and 
his favorites. Railroads, mines, oil rights, power, and land were turned over to 
foreigners, often in violation of the Constitution, until three fourths of the nat- 
ural wealth of Mexico was owned by these same foreigners. At the same time, 
the condition of the people was becoming unendurable. The last of their per- 
sonal holdings, village lands, and finally their human rights were torn from them. 
A system of forced labor and peonage grew to such proportions that thousands 
of the people of the country were virtual slaves. Illiteracy mounted until it 
included ninety per cent of the population. When Madero faised the standard 
of revolt in 1910, the nation went with him, and he won with practically no 
opposition. 
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But Madero, the people soon found, was not the Moses who was to lead 
them to the promised land. Mexico had no leaders who understood the true 
needs of the country. As a consequence, one pronunciamiento followed another 
as demagogues raised fresh rebellions against other revolutionary generals. Each 
military chief had his own “plans.” Thinkers studied revolutionary and eco- 
nomic systems throughout the world and slowly built up a national sentiment 
that resulted in the Constitution of 1917. This Constitution provided for nation- 
alization of the natural resources of the country so that all the people could share 
the nation’s wealth. Labor was protected from undue exploitation. But per- 
haps the most advanced provision of the Constitution was Article 3, providing 
for a national system of free, lay public schools. 


GrowtH op EpucaTion. Realistic educational advances were made in the 
early 1920’s by José Vasconcelos, Secretary of Education under President Alvaro 
Obregon. More than 50,000,000 pesos were expended on education in 1921, 
seven times the amount of any previous year’s school budget. John Dewey’s 
theories of the “activity school” were followed at first. Progressively, a more 
unique type of school was developed to answer the needs of Mexico. The Catho- 
lic Church fought the schools at every turn, declaring that a monopoly on . 
education was their prerogative. 


President Obregon was murdered by a Catholic fanatic, and a series of 
bloody uprisings were staged by the cristeros, or followers of Christ. Sporadic 
fighting lasted for eight years in which the cristeros burned schools and muti- 
lated and murdered school teachers. This seditious activity so handicapped the 
government that the educational budget was reduced drastically. In retaliation 
for the activities of the fanatics in fighting the government’s program, a firm 
stand was.taken against the Church. The government adopted the Plan sexenal 
in 1933. At the same time the schools were officially named the Socialist schools 
of Mexico. 

Article 3 of the Constitution of 1917 was amended to exclude all private and 
religious schools that did not come under the direct supervision of the govern- 
ment. Education was reaffirmed as being free and obligatory. The primary aim 
of the school was to provide an education which would be scientific, rational, 
and against fanaticism. Science thus became the cornerstone of the educational 
structure. 


Socar Empuasis IN Soctauist Epucation. ‘The Socialist school is con- 
sidered primarily as a social institution to prepare the younger generations for 
a new society. Moreover, the school helps to mold the new ‘society by taking 
the lead in bringing modern techniques to the people of Mexico. ‘Thus the 
maestro leads the people of the community in improving their living conditions. 
He teaches them to build better houses, to filter drinking water, to clean up 
unsanitary spots in the community, and to set up a better dietetic standard. 


The teacher organizes laborers into guilds and unions so they can work for 
better laboring conditions; he explains the constitutional rights of the citizen and 
helps him acquire these rights. The teacher shows the farmer how to obtain land 
that is legally his, and then assists the farmers in organizing an Agricultural 
Credit bank and securing money from the government to buy animals and modern 
equipment. After fhe campesino has acquired tools, the teacher shows him how 
to use them in an efficient way, so that he can increase his production and thus 
raise his standard of living. 
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Not only are children taught to become more efficient producers, but they 
are taught to live and work together co-operatively without thought of exploit- 
ing one another. They are taught to exploit nature as thoroughly as possible, 
but not mankind. Academic learning is incidental to, learning socially useful 
techniques. Artistic training is an integral part of the curriculum. Art, music, 
and dancing are taught for their socializing values, students learning through 
those mediums to work together as a mental and physical unit. The arts serve 
another purpose in conveying graphically the gospel of socialism: brotherhood 
of man, equality of ‘all individuals and races, and the right of all to lead a free, 
happy life. Physical education has become one of the outstanding contributions 
of the modern Mexican school to the country. Playgrounds are maintained 
throughout the land for the enjoyment of citizens of all ages and classes. The 
desire of the educator is to divorce the Mexican from his old life of drinking, 
gambling, fighting, cock-fighting, and pagan ritualistic worship, and wed him to a 
new life of proper diet, healthful games, dances, and friendly community inter- 
course. 


INDIVIDUAL, GrowTH IN SoctaList Epucation. The ideal of the Socialist 
school is to raise every citizen of Mexico, Indian, mestizo, or Caucasian, to his 
capacitacion, or saturation point, socially, morally, and mentally. Individuals are 
not considered as having equal capacity for advance, but it is believed that 
the older society of Mexico did not give ninety-five per cent of the people a 
chance even to approach their potential level of development. On the contrary, 
it is believed that society in the past has had a brutalizing effect on the individual 
and has made him an economic slave, a dullard intellectually, and an immoral 
follower of rituals. To correct this fault, the Mexican leaders hope to extend 
the schools until every child can continue his education to the point wkere he 
has developed to the limit of his ability. This may make him a farmer, a 
mechanic, an artisan, a musician, a writer, or a school teacher, but whatever he 
becomes he is expected to be the best that his innate ability will allow him to be. 


To carry this education to all the people, a vast system of elementary schools 
is being organized in Mexico. Starting from practically nothing in 1920, the 
school system has reached the point in 1938 of having more than 15,000 elemen- 
tary schools. New schools, according to the Plan sexenal, are being added at 
the rate of 2,000 yearly. This rapid rate of increase makes it impossible to 
provide well-trained teachers, and because of this fact, the Secretariat of Educa- 
tion sends out traveling Cultural Missions: to continue and supplement the train- 
ing of teachers. These Missions set up an institute for eight weeks in the 
various districts, not only conducting the school in the approved fashion for the 
guidance of the maestro but also offering academic and philosophical courses to 
him. In addition, the Mission supervises in cleaning up the community, vac- 
cinating citizens, teaching mothers improved methods of child care, and teaching.” . 
craftsmen better techniques in their occupations. E 








Mexico’s Indian population is not being overlooked in the work of redeem} we 
ing the proletariat. The Indian is given better land on which to raise his méie," 
and a better opportunity to develop his culture. Many of the artistic activities w$ Ae 
the country are being reoriented in the light of indigenous culture. Arts and 
music particularly are dropping the artificial overlay of European influence and 
going directly to the autochthonous sources for new inspiration and for a truly 
national expression. Schools are being provided rapidly for the Indian, with 
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teachers who understand him and speak his language. Spanish is also taught 
so that the country may have a unified people through the use of a national 
language. Every effort is being made to stimulate the native culture, practically 
stifled since the coming of the Spaniard. Centers of Indian education have been 
established in the Indian districts, in which the young men and women live in 
an environment as nearly that of the Socialist community as it is possible to 
make it. The youth are taught to use modern tools and machinery for their 
agriculture, to understand the theory of a modern society, and to raise their 
indigenous: life patterns to higher levels. Before the coming of the Spaniard 
the Indian had many activities in his society that were akin to those of the 
Socialist state. These are to be strengthened and retained. Ejidos have been 
maintained by the Indian against tremendous opposition up to the present day. 
Under the ejidal organization the group owns land communally, and the indi- 
vidual receives a share proportionate to his needs._ This custom is similar to 
the Socialistic plan of co-operative farming. When the young Indian leaves the 
center, he usually builds himself a home near by and puts into. practice the lessons 
he has learned. Thus the Indian is integrated into a modern world. _ 


‘ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE SocraList ScHoor. When one attempts to 
judge the actual functioning of the Socialist schools of Mexico, he is immediately 
faced with contradictory impressions. A picture of the scores of modern school 
plants scattered over Mexico, filled with healthy, intelligent children, imbues the 
observer with enthusiasm. Other pictures of half-wild, little savages in aban- 
doned convents and adobe buildings leave one a little triste. One is reminded 
of Dr. Johnson’s remark about the dog that walked on its hind legs: the re- 
markable thing is not how well the dog walks but that he walks at all. 


Human beings are much alike the world over. The members of the teach- 
ing staff of Mexico’s schools, the inspectors, and the directors are not a homo- 
geneous body of Socialists, agreed in their methodology. The system is sup- 
posed to be flexible enough so that it can be changed as conditions change and" 
as new leaders with more advanced training come along. Many teachers are 
trying to change the system to fit their own whims at all times. Within the 
official family are many teachers not in sympathy with the objectives as laid 
down by the Secretariat. The leaders in Mexico City appear to be almost uni- 
formly of a high type, morally, intellectually, and socially, and are bursting with 
enthusiasm ; but as one visits schools on all levels he constantly finds the teacher 
conducting class in a manner typical of education of a past era. 


The important fact that one must keep in mind, however, is that Mexico 
is building schools. Poor schools can be improved and weak teachers can either 
be strengthened while in service or later replaced with stronger ones. Socialist 
education is a program of action, formulated and reformulated by strong, ath- 
letic men and women who constantly live the theory they advocate. Maestros, 
who lived and taught for months with pistols always strapped on their hips, are 
not inclined to be too theoretical. Every point that is discussed at an institute 
or regional meeting represents ‘a living experience to these people. Every month, 
almost every day, the program is being altered to meet actual practice. Every 
day more schools are being erected; every day more children who would never 
have had a chance to go to any school under the encien regime are entering 
school. And that is all that the observer can objectively report on the system. 
Mexico is providing schools for her children, she is sincerely trying to make 
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these schools the best that can be provided, and she is constantly trying to im- 
prove them. Only time can tell whether this will result in the redemption of a 
race that has seldom known anything but tyranny, oppression, and exploitation. 
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1925 —B.S., Oregon State College 
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1930-31—Teacher and coach, high school, Monrovia, California 
1931-34Teacher and coach, high school, Santa Paula, California 

1933 —A.M., The University of Southern California 

1934-39—Advanced graduate study, The University of Southern California 
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DEVELOPING PATTERNS OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM IN 
THE UNITED STATES* 


THEODORE Hsi-En CHEN 


The American college is an institution of unique characteristics, different 
from institutions of higher learning in other parts of the world. In recent years, 
in the face of the new demands of a democratic system of education in a changing 
society, there has been a growing feeling that the college has failed to respond 
to social change and that it is in need of important readjustments in order to 
be in tune with the modern age. Thus arose a general movement to reorganize 
the college curriculum. 


THE Purpose AND ScoPE-oF THE Bro, It was the purpose of this study 
to make a critical examination of the different methods of approach which have 
been used in the reorganization of the liberal arts curriculum and to see if, amid 
the numerous changes which have been introduced in colleges ir different parts 
of the country, if was possible to distinguish a few major patterns of the cur- 
riculum evolving from the process of change and reorganization. 

The study was concerned with the curriculum of the undergraduate college, 
offering normally a four-year course leading to the bachelor’s degree. It was 
not directly concerned with new developments in other phases of college educa- 
tion—such as new classroom procedures and new admissions methods—except 
as these reflect fundamental viewpoints in curriculum approach. Moreover, it 
was not concerned with such details of curriculum change as, for example, a 
reduction of required courses in the curriculum from, say, twenty-four credits 
to twenty credits, or the revision of regulations concerning concentration and 
distribution to include more or fewer fields; its chief concern was the funda- 
mental approach and the general pattern of the entire curriculum. 

Specifically, it was the purpose of the study to answer the following 
questions: 

1. What important criticisms have been made against the colleges and 
aroused them to self-examination and experimentation for better materials and 
methods of higher education? 

2. What different patterns of the college curriculum have emerged from 
the various experiments to reorganize the traditional curriculum? 

3. To what extent have the different curriculum patterns successfully met 
the major criticisms which have been directed against the traditional curriculum ? 

4, What seem to be the general trends in higher education, in view of the 
various patterns of the curriculum which are being evolved? 


THE PROCEDURE op THE STUDY. Data for the study were gathered in the 
following ways: 

1. Examination of general literature on the American college and its prob- 
lems in modern society. í 
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2. A brief survey, based on previous investigations and reports of changes 
in higher institutions, of the attempts which have been made to reorganize the 
college curriculum. 

3. Selection, for detailed study, of a number of outstanding and repre- 
sentative experiments being conducted in liberal arts colleges of various types 
in different parts of the country. Information about these institutions was 
-obtained (a) by examination of catalogues and bulletins published by the col- 
leges, (b) through books and articles discussing the nature and problems of the 
new plans and experiments, (c) by correspondence with responsible persons in 
the institutions, and (d) by personal visitation, interviews, and conferences. 

The list of selected institutions included seven liberal arts colleges in pri- 
vately endowed universities, two general colleges in state universities, twelve 
independent liberal arts colleges, two teachers’ colleges, and a. junior college. 
Twenty-one of the institutions were included in a tour of visitation over different 
sections of the country. 


Major Finpincs. The findings of the study are summarized as follows: 


i 


(I) The major criticisms of the American college are: i 


1. The credit system and its related machinery have mechanized education 
and identified the educative process with such routine activities as the accumu- 
lation of credits, courses, and grades. 


2. Intellectual life is at a low ebb in the colleges; stúdents show little 
interest and initiative in their studies. 

3. Mass education methods ignore the individual and breed mediocrity. 

4. The curriculum, a hodgepodge of fragmentary courses, lacks design and 
unity. 

5. Narrow specialization defeats the purposes of liberal education. 

6. College studies fail to attack the vital problems of modern life. 


7. College graduates testify that their college education has failed to help 
them in the practical problems of life. 


8. Students in college join the chorus of criticisms. 
9. The college is uncertain of its aims and fundamental purposes. 


(II) Six different patterns of the curriculum have developed from current 
efforts to reorganize the liberal arts curriculum. They are: 


1. A curriculum marked by the introduction of new instructional methods 
and devices designed to break down the lock-step system of credits, lectures, and 
the mechanization of education; to encourage self-education on the part`of the 
students; and to stress organized knowledge within a whole field. Conspicuous 
among stich methods and devices are the tutorial and honors plans for the 
encouragement of independent study and the institution of comprehensive exami- 
nations to shift the emphasis from credit accumulation and timeserving to organ- 
ized knowledge within a field. Harvard College and Swarthmore College are two 
conspicuous examples of this curriculum pattern. 


2. A curriculum marked by efforts to avoid narrow specialization and rigid 
departmentalization. The effort may be no more than an administrative grouping 
of departments into divisions to facilitate divisional majors and divisional re- 
quirements; or, further steps may be taken to break down departmental barriers 
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by the organization of broad, general courses which cut across a number of 
traditional departments. Orientation courses, survey courses, correlation courses, 
and general studies of various types are examples of the interdepartmental 
courses developed in colleges and universities. 


3. A curriculum of classical studies and the “great books” of the ages. 
The central aim is the revival of the original liberal arts and the traditional 
disciplines of the medieval university. The leading theorist of this classical 
curriculum is Robert M. Hutchins, and an actual experiment has just been 
inaugurated at St. John’s College at Annapolis, Maryland, where all students. 
are required to pursue a uniform course of study consisting of over one hundred 
great books to be studied in four years. 


4. A curriculum organized around the major fields of human knowledge, 
with a core of newly organized general interdepartmental courses for each of the 
fields and representing the required minimum of general education. The num- 
ber of the major fields and the content of the general courses are both deter- 
mined on the basis of the best judgment of the faculty and of experts represent- 
ing different fields of knowledge. The College of the University of Chicago, 
the General College of the University of Florida, and the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences of The University of Southern California are examples of 
this curriculum pattern. 


5. A curriculum built upon the major functions of modern living which 
are determined by a survey of the activities and needs of students and alumni. 
The survey data, showing the common activities and problems which young 
people are facing and are likely to face in the future, provide the basis for 
determining not only the areas of living which should form the major trunk 
lines of the curriculum but also the content of specific courses within each area. 
Examples of this pattern are the General College of the University of Minnesota 
and Stephens College. 

"D A curriculum based upon the interests, abilities, and needs of each indi- 
vidual student. The curriculum is individually planned for each student in view 
of his particular needs and interests, his past experience and future plans. There 
are no general requirements; each student makes his own pattern of studies. 
Such is the pattern of the curriculum found in the small experimental colleges 
-such as Sarah Lawrence College, EE College, Bard College, and Black 
Mountain College. 


(III) Each of the six patterns has, with more or less success, met : some of 
the important criticisms directed against the American college. The independ- 
ent study plans (including tutorial and honors systems) have quite successfully 
met the criticisms of low intellectual life, of student passivity, and of mass 
education which fails to provide for the development of exceptional ability. 
Comprehensive examinations calling for organized knowledge in whole fields 
meet the criticisms of mechanical education which puts a premium upon routine 
serving and the slow accumulation of fragmentary credits. The divisional or- 
ganization of the curriculum is directed against the criticism of narrow speciali- 
zation, and the development of interdepartmental courses represents a further 
step in the direction of broader knowledge and broader understandings, .at the 
same time opening the way for a realistic study of life problems, untrammeled by 
departmental restrictions. The classical curriculum is an effort to avoid the 
evils of the free elective system and the disintegrated curriculum of the tradi- 
tional college. The broad-fields curriculum, of both the fields-of-knowledge 
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type and the functions-of-living type, contributes a redefinition of liberal educa- 
tion in. the modern age in terms of general education and develops a new core 
of studies in harmony with the newly defined objectives; it, moreover, makes 
use of methods of independent study, comprehensive examinations, the divisional 
organization of departments, and broad interdepartmental courses. Tus, it 
meets, with greater or less succéss, not only the criticisms against the disintegrated 
curriculum but also those which concern the system of. mechanized education, 
the methods of mass education, the entrenchment of departmental specialization, 
and the uncertainty of objectives of higher education. The curriculum pattern 
of the experimental colleges, finally, is an answer to the criticisms against the 
mechanization of education, the adoption of mass methods; the lack of student 
interest and purpose in studies, and the failure to relate education to life prob- 
lems and out-of-college experience. Thus, each pattern has made some impor- 
tant contributions to higher education today. 


(IV) Each pattern, at the same time, fails to meet certain important criti- 
cisms and is therefore subject to important limitations. Independent study 
methods and comprehensive examinations are, at best, only methods of instruc- 
tion which do not involve any reconstruction of the materials of education or 
- any clear redefinition of liberal education in terms of modern life. The divi- 
sional organization and interdepartmental courses may, in themselves, be no 
more than appendices attached to the traditional curriculum. The classical cur- 
riculum, in withdrawing from modern society and contemporary life, accentuates 
one of the most serious defects for which the college has been criticized. The 
best-judgment method of curriculum reconstruction suffers from the limitations 
inherent in the subjective judgment of specialists, who are more apt to think in 
terms of departmentalized subject matter than in terms of the needs of students 
and of society. On the other hand, the survey-of-needs approach is in danger 
of placing undue reliance upon survey data, which must be interpreted and 
evaluated in the light of a sound philosophy of higher education before they can 
provide any basis for curriculum construction. Finally, the curriculum based 
on the interests and needs of the individual student is apt to neglect the empha- 
sis that, while the interests and needs of the learner provide a starting point for 
education, they do not indicate the ultimate ends and objectives of education. 


(V) Certain changes in college education have been found to be widely 
adopted by institutions using different approaches of curriculum reconstruction. 
These are summarized as follows as possible indications of the general trends in 
the development of the college curriculum. 


1. The colleges are slowly moving away from the lock-step system of 
credits, points, courses, and lectures. 

‘ 2. New instructional methods and devices are being developed to supple- 
ment or, in some casés, even to supplant the traditional lecture method. 

3. Independent study and self-education are encouraged. Class meetings 
are minimized; large blocks of time are provided for the use of the students in 
independent study. 

_ 4. Comprehensive examinations mark a shift of emphasis from the accu- 
mulation of credits and the passing of separate courses to organized knowledge 
within a whole field. 

5. Rigid departmentalization is avoided; the divisional organization of de- 
partments and the development of interdepartmental courses are among the 
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efforts made to help the students see the interrelationships between subjects and 
‘between fields of study. 


6. By personnel and counseling methods, the colleges try to give more 
attention to individual students and to other phases of personality development 
besides intellectual growth. 


7. Means are devised to promote closer personal relations between students 
and the faculty. 


8. In both instructional methods and curriculum organization more atten- 
tion is being given to individual differences in ability, needs, and interests. 


9. Liberal education is being redefined in terms of the appreciation of con- 
temporary culture and intelligent adjustment to the problems of modern life. 


10. Many colleges mark off the first two years as a period for exploration 
and general education, and the last two years for concentration and intensive 
study within a chosen field. 


11. A new core of liberal studies is being developed, not in terms of the 
traditional disciplines but in terms of major. fields of human knowledge or life 
problems. 


12. Increasing effort is being made to develop new evaluation instruments 
and records for the appraisal of different phases of student growth: examina- 
tions to test understanding of principles and relationships rather than the mere 
accumulation of knowledge; tests of ability to apply knowledge to new situa- 
tions; and descriptive records for the appraisal of less tangible intellectual and 
social- moral growth. 


ConcLusion. Since the different patterns of the curriculum are not mu- 
tually exclusive and since each has valuable contributions to make and is inade- 
quate in its own ways, the wise course to pursue in a program of curriculum 
reconstruction is the synthesis of the best elements of each pattern rather than 
the adoption of any single pattern to the exclusion of the others. 
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THE ILIAS LATINA: A STUDY OF THE LATIN ILIAD, INCLUDING 
TRANSLATION, COMMENTARY, AND CONCORDANCE* 


WELCOME AGNES THLROE 


There are five major texts of the Ilias Latina available: Wernsdorf, “Ilias 
Latina,” Poetae Latini Minores, Vol. IV (1784), in which the editor collated 
previous studies of Bondam, Van Dorp, Schrader; Higt, Van der Dussen, Van 
Kooten De Rooy, and Weytingh, and added the results of his own research; 
Lucian Mueller, Ueber den Auszug aus der Ilias und die Recension des soge- 
nannten Pindarus Thebanus (1857) ; Baehrens, “Homerus Latinus,” Poetae Latini 
Minores, Vol. III (1881) ; Plessis, Italici Ilias Latina (1885); and Vollmer, 
“Homerus Latinus,” Poetae Latini Minores, Vol. II (1913). The dissertations 
of Doering (1884, 1886), Verres (1888), Altenburg (1890), Tolkiehn (1900), 
and Remme (1906) also discuss specific phases of the problems involved in the 
Ilias Latina. 


There has been no English edition of the Ilias Latina, however, and practi- 
cally all discussions with regard to it have been in Latin, French, German, or 
Italian. Part I of this study, accordingly, serves to make available in English 
the arguments and conclusions of the several scholars upon (1) the history of 
the text of the Ilias Latina: manuscripts, editions, and critical works; (2) the 
purpose for which the epitome was composed, its sources, values, and general 
literary characteristics; (3) the acrostics, authorship, and date of composition. 
A brief discussion of other Latin translations of Homer has been included as 
well as a comparative content chart of the Homeric Iliad ‘and the Ilias Latina. 


Part II contains the Latin text of the Jas Latina (Vollmer edition, 1913) 
and an English translation, in which the attempt has been made to bring out the 
characteristic features of the Ilias Latina with faithfulness both to its excellences 
and to its imperfections. There has been no English translation of this epitome 
to date. Part III is a detailed commentary upon the text, in which five major 
points have been stressed: (1) textual difficulties; (2) literary parallels that 
show the sources upon which the author of the Mias Latina has modeled his 
work, or that help to establish the exact meaning of the text; (3) classical 
antiquities, limited to such items as bear upon the understanding of the text or 
show contrasts or similarities between Greek and Roman thought; (4) compari- 
sons and contrasts between the Ihas Latina and the Iliad of Homer; (5) word 
usage, rhetoric, and prosody as compared with that of other Latin authors of 
the classical period. 


Part IV contains a concordance to the Jhas Latina, which follows in the 
main the form employed by Lane Cooper in his Concordance to the Works of 
Horace. The words are arranged alphabetically rather than in groups of related 
forms, with the thought that a given word may thus be more easily located in its 
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various contexts. Since the concordance is only one of the four sections of the 
dissertation, and since the Vollmer edition, which has been used as a basis for 
this study, contains some thousands of variants, these variants have been included 
only in cases where (1) the manuscripts seem evenly divided; (2) P W are 
opposed to the other manuscripts as a group, or P W are opposed to each other; 
(3) Vollmer prefers a form opposed to the majority of the manuscripts; 
(4) variants have been the subject of dispute among scholars. Hitherto there 
has been no concordance to the Ilias Latina, although the available texts contain 
Indices Nominum, and Remme includes in his study an Index Grammaticus. 

All extant manuscripts of the Ihas Latina go back to a lost archetype, which 
probably came from Spain, and, multiplied in the Carolingian period, produced 
a supply of apographs which scholars used from about the ninth century. There 
are eleven manuscripts of special importance, classified in two main families: 
(1) PW (A); (2) M N, which are followed by EL Rand C F V. In 1881, 
Baehrens collated eight manuscripts: BE F G L M N V. Vollmer, in his 
critical text of 1913, recollated the eight Baehrens manuscripts and added six 
hitherto unused manuscripts of the tenth to twelfth centuries; D(A) WPCR 
Helmstadensis. He also reported selected readings from the earliest editions 
(1477-1513). 


STEMMA 
2 — 





Vollmer, the first to discover the two earliest manuscripts, P W (tenth or 
eleventh century), shows that they are closely linked, often constituting an inde- 
pendent arm of the tradition. M N, both much interpolated, seem to be the 
most authoritative next to P W, and in many key places stand alone with P W 
in giving the correct. reading. Among the minor manuscripts following the M N 
group, E L R may have a common source, or E L may be united against R. In 
the minor group C F V, F V are probably from the same source. Minor manu- 
scripts of mixed lineage include B G D, and there are in addition some 90 
minor manuscripts, the majority of which are known only through mention in 
catalogues. Six citations-appear in medieval florilegia, and in the first hundred 
years of printing, eighteen or nineteen editions of the Ilias Latina appeared, 
which were followed in the eighteenth to twentieth centuries by eighteen or more 
editions and commentaries. 

The Ilias Latina, an epitome in 1,070 hexameters of the twenty-four books 
(15,693 hexametérs) of the Homeric Jiad, represents the only Latin poetic 
version of the Iliad extant in entirety; and its puzzling problems of acrostics, 
authorship, and date have been the basis of reséarch for many scholars, espe- 
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cially during the latter half of the nineteenth century. This epitome was known 
in classical times, was employed as a textbook during the period of the Empire 
and pre-eminently during the Middle Ages, and preserved for the Renaissance 
the memory of the Homeric masterpieces which otherwise would have been 
almost lost in the West. Although mechanical and at times inexact in its render- 
ing, this concentrated and practical résumé aided the scholars of the Middle 
Ages in appreciating the beauties of Homer through the medium of a Latin 
author whose hexameters were highly reminiscent of Vergil and Ovid. 


Some scholars maintain that the epitome was composed in didactic fashion 
by an industrious pedagogue to fit the needs of his class or of schools in general. 
Others assert that, while the Jos Latina came into use in the schools eventually, 
it was in the first instance the work of a cultured dilettante, fond of Vergil and 
Ovid, who composed poetry for his own enjoyment in leisure hours. The author 
made no pretensions of following the earlier Latin translations of the Jad by 
Matius, Ninnius, or Labeo. He may have followed the original Greek text, 
supplementing it with stories from other poems of the Trojan cycle; he may 
have employed an older and somewhat obscure Latin translation of the Greek 
Iliad, copiously interpolated; he may have done the work almost entirely from 
memory, adding description and ornament from his own invention. or as adapta- 
tions from Vergil or Ovid; some of his scenes may have been modeled upon 
picturizations found in the Tabulae Ihacae. 


A striking characteristic of the Ilias Latina is the consistent use of phrases 
and half or whole lines taken from Vergil or Ovid, with occasional excerpts from 
other Latin authors, chiefly Horace, Lucretius, and the younger Seneca. An- 
other feature is the lack of proportion in the presentation of facts. Beginning 
with a fairly literal translation, the epitome gradually condenses. Of the 1,070 
hexameters, 537 contain the content of Books I-V of the Iliad, while Books 
VI-XXIV are compressed into the remaining 533 verses, whole books in some 
cases being reduced to three; seven, or ten lines. This strange lack of proportion 
has been explained in various ways: (1) the author lost his initial ardor for his 
task and hurried toward its completion; (2) the condensation or expansion of 
individual sections reflected the author’s lesser or greater interest in the content; 
(3) the Greek epic was remodeled to fit the taste of the Roman schoolboy; 
(4) the sacrifice of certain passages ‘and the inflation of others represented the 
author’s attempt to secure certain definite effects. l 


The has Latina also deviates in content from the Jliad of Homer: (1) de- 
tails or incidents appearing in the [had are entirely omitted from the Jas Latina; 
(2) details or incidents appearing in_the Jas Latina have no parallel in the 

-Ihed; (3) variations in detail occur in passages where the general content of 
the has Latina is the same as that of the Iliad. There are between 175 and 180 
lines of the Jas Latina which correspond to nothing in the Iliad. 


Of the slightly more than 200 similes of the Iad, eight have survived in 
the [as Latina, one of which (595-601) is more detailed than its original. These 
similes are partly Homeric, partly Vergilian, and partly original with the author 
himself, two of them being entirely non-Homeric, Together with the other fig- 
ures of rhetoric and prosody, the similes receive no unfavorable comment even 
from scholars who speak disparagingly of the literary qualities of the [has Latina 
as a whole. Three of the twenty-two speeches that appear in the [has Latina 
(cf. 680 speeches of the Iliad). are non-Homeric. The speeches, in general, are 
condensed to from two to eight lines, although one occupies eleven verses; two, 
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fourteen; and one, fifteen. Although such descriptive passages as have been 
retained are greatly abbreviated, there are a number of vivid portrayals of 
nature, character, or dramatic action that reproduce something of the beauties 
of Homer, Vergil, and Ovid. The omissions in Ilias Latina also include many 
of the references to Nestor, whose volubility makes it difficult to introduce him 
into a compendium. A distinctly Roman touch is noted in the minute descrip- 
tions of battle scenes as to preparation, position, and vicissitudes at each point. 
The author devotes over 600 hexameters to scenes of bloodshed and horror, and 
names and numbers always seem important to him. 


The variations in content between the Ilias Latina and the Iliad are ac- 
counted for on the grounds of (1) pure negligence, lapsus memoriae, or rapidity 
of execution; (2) the use of Vergil, Ovid, or Tabulae Iliacae as a model rather 
than Homer; (3) an unconscious imitation of content as well as of form from 
Roman predecessors, coupled with the general Roman tendency toward rhetorical 
expression; (4) the supposition of the author that his readers were accurately 
acquainted with the content of the Ziad; (5) the partiality of a Roman writer 
for the Trojans; (6) necessities of the epitomic form; (7) conscious deviations 
in order to secure certain effects. i 


Most scholars admit that the language of the Ilias Latina, although lacking 
in Homeric color, is straightforward and vigorous, comparing favorably with the 
best specimens of Silver Latin literature. The hexameters, judged by specific 
studies on the technique of the Latin hexameter, are graceful, and from a metri- 
cal standpoint, irreproachable. In spite of the disproportionate factual presenta- 
tion and the obvious deviations from the Homeric model, the Tias Latina gives 
us the Homeric epic in miniature, colored by the author’s own spirit and genius, 
and reflecting his nationality and the age in which he lived. 


Homeric verses in Latin were quoted by Roman writers through the whole 
range of Latin literature and the existence of a number of Latin versions of - 
` Homer is well attested. In addition to the Jas Latina there are traces of Latin 
poetic versions of the Jad by Cn. Matius (in the period of Sulla), Ninnius 
Crassus (contemporary of Furius Bibaculus in the -first century B.C.), and 
Actius Labeo (early Empire). Seneca mentions twice a prose paraphrase of the 
Ihad by Polybius, the freedman of Claudius. Cicero has at least seven direct 
quotations translated from the Ikad, and many Homeric phrases and epithets, 
Vergil has Homeric echoes too numerous to mention; a few quoted verses appear 
in the writings of Terentianus Maurus, Marius Victorinus, Chalcidius, Jerome, 
et ol ` and many writers who dealt with Homeric materials produced in Latin 
antehomerica or posthomerica, or treated of individual heroes and events con- 
nected with the Greek epics. In the fourth and fifth centuries there were prose 
versions of the /liad by Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius, which, with the 
Ihas Latina, were popular as textbooks during the Middle Ages and furnished 
the sources whereby the Homeric legend became part of the romantic literature 
of that age. From the fifth to the fifteenth century may be mentioned the chres- 
tomathy of Proclus, the heroic paraphrase by Joseph of Exeter, the Troilus of 
Albert of Stade, the Historia Trojanorum of Messanensis Siculus, the Historia 
Troiana of Guido delle Colonne, and the versions of the Ziad by Leontius Pilatus, 
Decembrio, Carlo Marsuppini, Laurentius Valla, and Angelo Politian. Beginning 
in France in the tWelfth century, the Troy theme spread over many countries of 
Europe, appearing in translations and adaptations both in Latin and in the ver- 
nacular. 
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The Ilias Latina was not mentioned by contemporaneous Latin authors, but 
is thought to have been in use as a textbook during the classical period zs well 
as in the Middle Ages. In the early Middle Ages, there were numerous citations 
in which the author was designated as Homerus or Homerus Latinus. In this 
period it was often difficult to know whether the references were to the Greek 
or Latin Homer, but in the later medieval period the name became definitely 
identified with the Latin Homer. Most manuscripts prior to the eleventh century 
have a superscript or subscript in which the author is referred to as Homerus. 
Near the end of the eleventh century (1087), Pindarus as a name for the Latin 
Homer appeared in the work of Benzo, Bishop of Albe; it later occurred in the 
works of Conrad von Hirschau, Lambert von Ardre, Hugo von Trimberg; and 
crept into late and corrupt codices, early editions, and some critical works. 
Pindarus Thebanus, which appeared still later, was probably due to an error of 
the monks. In two codices of the thirteenth and fourteenth century the author 
is styled Pandarus. 

) The theory of Italicus as the author resulted from the discovery of the 
acrostics at the beginning and end of the poem: 


1-8 
lidae, Diva, superbi 









I ram pande mihi, 
T ristia quae miseris 
A tque animas fortes (h 
L atrantumque dedit stris volucrumque trahendos 
lorum exsangues humatis ossibus artus. 

onfiebat enim Stimmi sententia regis, 

Protulerant ex quo discordia pectora turbas, 
ceptriger Atrides et bello clarus Achilles. 


1063-1070 


S ed iam siste gradum finemque impone labori, 
C alliope, vatisque tui moderare carinam, 
R emis quem cernis stringentem litora paucis. 
I amque tenet portum metamque potentis Homeri 
P ieridum comitata cohors, summitte rudentes 
S anctaque virgineos lauro redimita capillos 
I psa tuas depone lyras. ades, inclita Pallas, 
- T uque fave cursus vatis iam, Phoebe, peracto. 


roum tradidit Orco 


N+ Om 


J. Caesar of Marburg, Seyffert, and Buecheler, in the nineteenth century, are 
commonly adjudged the first to have noted the acrostics, which appeared in the 
manuscripts as “Italices scqipsit,” and to have construed them as “Italicus scrip- 
sit,” attributing the epitome to Silius Italicus. Schenkl claims that the first 
acrostic, at least, was discovered earlier, basing his assumption on the superscript, 
“Bebii italici poetae clarissimi epithome,” in the humanistic manuscript Vindo- 
bonensis 3509 (fifteenth or sixteenth century). 


Another group of scholars interprets the acrostics as a dedication, reading 
1-7, “Italice,” or 1-11, “Italice Sili,” and assigning it also to Silius Italicus. 
Vollmer, who in his earlier studies subscribed to the reading “Italice,” added 
the theory of the midline acrostic, “Pieris,” which would also account Zor the 
final acrostic, “scripsit,” reading, “Italice Pieris scripsit” (The Muse has written 
it in Latin). The majority of scholars, however, are now agreed on “:talicus 
scripsit” and differ only with regard to the identity of Italicus. Doering, Verres, 
and Altenburg made comparative studies of the Punica and the Ilias Latina in 
an attempt to establish identity of authorship, but found manifest differences in 
style, diction, and metrics. Many scholars, however, incline to the view that the 
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epitome may have been the youthful work of Silius Italicus, although they hesi- 
tate to make the pronouncement definite. Altenburg’s suggestion that Italicus 
may be a racial rather than a proper name finds no ‘support. 

The name Baebius Italicus, which occurs only in the one humanistic manu- 
script, Vindobonensis 3509, is favored by Vollmer and other scholars. A Baebius 
is mentioned in inscriptions of 19 A.D. which record two edicts of Germanicus; 
and another Baebius appears in inscriptions of 83 and 85 A.D. from the Lycian 
city of Tlos. A few minor theories of authorship advanced by individual scholars 
were later refuted or discarded by their sponsors in favor of ‘one of the more 
generally accepted views. 


Wernsdorf, in various conjectures as to the authorship of the Ilias Latina, 
dated it first in the sixth century, then in the fourth, and finally in the third 
century. Vollmer, in his earlier studies, assigned it to the third century, the 
age of Nemesianus, but later dated it in the period of the Flavians, on the basis 
of the 83 and 85 A.D. inscriptions, a view in which he was supported by Kalinka. 
The general consensus of opinion, however, would place the Ilias Latina at some 
point in the period between Tiberius and Nero (1468°A.D.). The post-Ovidian 
hexameters and metrical usages consistent with Silver Latin would indicate. that 
the poem should not be dated before the time of Tiberius, while the patriotic 
passage in 899-902 would scarcely have been pertinent after the death of Nero. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


THE DRAMATURGICS OF THE ENGLISH MORALITY PLAYS AND 
CERTAIN MORAL INTERLUDES* 


STERLING P. Kincam, Jr. 


Within the English Morality plays lie the seeds of a splendid Elizabethan 
drama. Therein can be discovered the varied trials and errors of the early writers 
and the shaping of an adequate and natural dramaturgy styled to the demands of 
entertainment and shorn of the sermonic interludes such as characterize the 
earlier native drama. 


Through the analysis of eighteen Morality plays chronologically surveyed 
(1400-1560), covering the period from Pride of Life to Albion, Knight, one finds 
that this dramatic genre possessed a general dramaturgic technique peculiar to 
the type; this specific and identifiable technique, moreover, underwent a logical 
development as new audiences required new adaptations to satisfy the demands 
of secularization. These secular trends, indeed, proved the ultimate blessing for 
the English stage, since with secularization came freedom—and with freedom, 
the exuberant release of the great dramatists, unimpeded by the sobering restraints 
of struggling with sheer technicalities and the problems of mechanics. In the 
light of the evolution of the regular drama, then, the products of the Morality 
playwrights assume real importance. 


The English Morality authors had progressed far in homespun expression—— 
especially in the realms of realism and comedy—before the classical models 
arrived with the early Renaissance to help round out the molds of traditionalized 
forms. Technically the native authors had achieved much to be proud of. They 
had gone as far as possible in the treatment of the only themes and subjects 
and in the manipulation of the only methods available to them. They had learned 
what many of the classical authors never came to realize, the fertile fields open 
to the writer who borrows from living models. Foreign influences tipped the 
scales in the right direction, and playwrights deserted the didactic realms of 
abstraction, homily, and allegory. English drama pushed into the circle of the 
regular theater, where the stage is peopled with men and women who live by 
human motives and impulses, individuals who work out their destinies without 
the restraining conventionalization of the Morality traditions. It was, however, 
inside the Morality framework that this transition to the new mode occurred. 


The most obvious conclusion to be reached from such an investigation of 
the century and. a half dominated by the allegorical drama is that these plays 
actually are a glass wherein is reflected the history of English thought. Plots 
and character-schemes follow a consistent, logical evolution, mirroring the move- 
` ments of the Renaissance and the Reformation. The development of the Morality 
serves to illustrate these basic moods among Englishmen. Especially in the 
arrangement of the character-schemes may be observed the following tendencies: 
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Theological—The Castle of Perseverance 
Philosophical—Niature 
Psychological—Wisdom 
Biographical—Mundus et Infans 
Humorous—Mankind . 
Reformational—The Three Laws 
Political-Sociological—Wealth and Health 
Intellectual—Wit and Science 
Nationalistic—Albion, Knight 


OWN AWE WN re 


In such a summary of movements we watch the shifts from an age of faith 
and medieval, otherworldly preoccupations to the first glimmers of the Revival 
of Learning; then to the storm and stress of the Reformation; and then to the 
high Renaissance. 


The chief importance of this study, however, rests in the conclusions reached 
concerning the dramaturgy of the plays. Fundamentally, the development of 
the Morality play is the effect of external changes that produced refinement, 
simplification, and directness. These more than deliberate attempts at self- 
improvement actually brought refinement and the dissolution of the old, rigidly - 
standardized plots of The Conflict of the Vices and Virtues and The Coming of 
Death that the moral playwrights inherited from their medieval sources. For, 
as new problems presented themselves to the practicing playwrights of the age, 
the men who knew the stage were forced to inject large doses of comic relief. 
Both demanded new methods ‘and techniques, for the abstract and allegorical 
disquisitions faded immeasurably beside the Hickscorners and the Youths of 
the Moral Interlude. Insertion of new elements and the erection of new Conflicts 
out of the disturbing issues of the moment finally pointed the dramatist the way 
toward ultimate liberation. We thus find how the playwright, trained in the 
great Tudor grammar schools and taught something of the ancient plays studied 
as a part of the Tudor curriculum, came to adopt certain admirable features of 
the old plays. Breaking the action and holding the attention of the audience, 
for example, had always been difficult problems; and the classical division into 
scenes and acts brought relief and opportunity for structural expansion. Adop- 
tion of classical meters helped bring regularity. 


The important external transition was mainly the product of three factors: 


1, The shift in the nature of the audience from the popular, out-of-doors 
crowds to an indoor, often courtly, group. The principal effect here comes in the 
reduction in length, from about 4,000 to 600 lines. 


2. The change from amateur actors to professional traveling companies, 
composed usually of four men and a boy, and possessed of very limited resources. 
This resulted in the reduction of the number of characters in the plays, in the 
doubling of roles, the use of mutes, and the desertion of the vast stages and sym- 
bolic theatrics of The Castle of Perseverance for realistic, contemporary effects 
like those of Wealth and Health. Doubling of roles persisted among professional 
troupes far into the Elizabethan age. 


3. Experiments in versification, in the search for simplification and direct- 
ness, with a change from popular rime-schemes to the couplet and to foreign 
measures like the’ Alexandrine. The changes in popularity and in the use made 
of varied strophes reveal, as does no single other feature, the unity of develop- 
ment in the genre as a whole. , 
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The logical. dependence of these external and stylistic changes on the internal 
shifts in plot, cast, and characterization becomes evident. Internal changes are 
gradual but significantly vital, all pointing in the direction of the author’s freedom 
to plan and to create. The chief observed conclusions are: 


1. The intrusion of secular forces that lead to the complete secularization 
of the English drama. 


2. The compromise between didacticism and entertainment, whereby the 
steady rise of the latter evinces the authors’ recognition of the practical concerns 
of effective dramaturgy. 


3. The rise of realism in the drama. 


d. The reduction of the plot to manageable dimensions, so that the author 
no longer tells the story of mankind’s whole life and final salvation but concen- 
trates instead upon some special feature or episode in that life. 


5. The reduction of characters to manageable dimensions, whereby the 
author is able to concentrate upon typical details and so create a living type, or 
individual. 


6. The development of the specialized “vice” character, in whom the humor 
of the play chiefly rests. 


7. The realization that entirely new plots might be constructed. 
8. The emergence of the author as a personality. 


9. The evidence of borrowings among authors, indicating their knowledge 
of one another’s plays and of the common stock of materials. 


10. The adoption of certain features from the old classical drama that was 
studied in the classroom, such as the use of the five-act division. 


11. The continuous and more evident search for directly forceful dramatic 
effects and devices of projection to the audience. 


12. The debt of certain themes, situations, techniques, and methods of the 
Morality plays. 


Classical influences are traditionally conceded to have entered the English 
drama with Nicholas Udall, author of Ralph Rowster Doister, and the playwrights 
of the schools in the early second half of the sixteenth century. In the Morality 
plays, however, we find traces through this study of the gradual intrusion of the 
classical influences, entering as early as the beginning of the century in the work 
of Medwall, whose Moral play Nature demonstrates certain classical evidences. 
His Interlude Fulgens and Lucres has very strong marks of the ancient classical 
models, both in plots and in the division into two parts. By 1538, Bishop Bale 
had written several plays with act divisions and even with classical meters. Many 
of the plays contain learned quotations and learned references. Slowly these 
influences appeared in the old Moral drama, at first only indirectly evident, but 
soon becoming so important that classical names and plots were employed by the 
playwrights. Thus one finds such plays as Nice Wanton and The Disobedient 
Child; then the familiar story of Appius and Virginia retold in a Morality mold, 
and finally there come such plays as Horestes that have madè the entire transi- 
tion and have become regular dramas yet retaining certain features of the 
Moralities, chiefly abstract characters. The last stage in this transition is the 
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Elizabethan play Chat bas no other association with the Morality than the per- 
sistence of the “vice.” More clearly than commonly granted, then, the Morality 
demonstrates the transition from the allegorical to the regular drama, a transi- 
tion that underwent a slow but utterly consistent development. Altogether, one 
is led to the conclusion that the Renaissance English drama rises out of the 
Morality, and out of the classical drama only indirectly. 


By a comparative study of technique, one comes to appreciate the extent 
of the constructive originality of such authors as John Skelton, John Redford, 
and the unknown author of Respublica, all of whom made daring changes in form 
and-materials. These men were learning the ways to wield the line and balance 
the situation, to catch the appeals of contrast and variety, the sparks of conflict 
and crisis, the punch of suspense and the excitement of surprise, the decorative 
charm of song and dance. They were learning how large a contributory element 
music could be, and they were learning, moreover, that—most important of all— 
action had to be logical. Psychological motivation, even for an allegorical abstrac- 
tion, was demanded for credence in the movements of a plot. Dramatic motiva- 
tion was one of the most difficult of the problems for these dramatists. They 
found it a slow and exacting process to learn how to prepare for coming events 
and to explain such simple matters as exits and entrances. In the manipulation 
of characters, also, the writers learned the lesson that characterization by action, 
rather than by passive description or exposition, is the dramatic way of com- 
posing. 


Many of these plays are fine old dramas, colorful, zestful, amusing, written 
by authors struggling to erect a satisfactory dramaturgy. Their contributions 
cannot be overemphasized, although the efforts of the experimenters and insti- 
gators, as always, are lost sight of in the shining achievements of those who 
follow. The Morality plays were the chief theatrical entertainment in the age 
of transition between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE NEW HUMANIST CRITICISM OF 
ROMANTICISM* 


Davin Lee Mounts 


Humanism DEFINED AND DISTINGUISHED. Humanism in general may be 
said to represent man’s effort to define or realize his humanity as distinguished 
from his animality, on the one hand, and his divinity, on the other. It is not 
something new but was a part of the ancient wisdom of Greece, Judea, India, 
and China. The word “humanism” was first used during the Renaissance. 


The earliest school of humanists in the western world was that of the 
Sophists of ancient Greece. (Irving Babbitt finds true humanism not in the 
Sophists but in Aristotle.) The second humanist movement as such was that 
of the Renaissance, and was chiefly literary. Modern philosophical humanism is 
seen in the pragmatism of Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, and the term has also been 
applied to the absolutism of J. S. Mackenzie and Lord Haldane. The word has 
been applied to a recent theological school, called by Dr. Schiller “Unitarian” 
humanism, which numbers among its exponents, in addition to theologians, such 
men as Walter Lippmann, Joseph Wood Krutch, and John Dewey. This school 
is antitheistic. The word has also been appropriated by a communistic writer, 
Leon Samson, in the title of his book, The New Humanism. 


The New Literary Humanism, which is the special subject of investigation in 
this study, is of American provenance. It claims descent from the humanism of 
Plato and Aristotle, and that of the Renaissance, and seeks to make a resolute 
distinction between man and nature and between man and the divine. Its 
founders and chief exponents were two American scholar-critics, Irving Babbitt 
and Paul Elmer More. It has no essential reference to theology, its chief sphere 
being that of literature. Its doctrines are rooted deeply in philosophy. 


The fundamental tenets of the New Humanism are: (1) There is a cos- 
mological and psychological dualism, for which it finds support in Plato. (2) 
There is a divine element in the dualism of the soul, identified by Professor More 
with Socrates’ “Voice,” and designated by him the “inner check.” Mr. Babbitt 
called it frein vital as opposed to élan vital. (3) Evil is a stern reality, both 
cosmological and psychological. This doctrine is based upon Manicheism and 
the theological doctrine of original sin. The only explanation of this evil Mr. 
More finds in Plato’s word, “Necessity.” This evil is always present in nature, 
marring the artistry of God. (4) There are two great laws—law for man, and 
law for thing—growing out of a dualism between man and nature. (5) A basic 
tenet of humanism may be called that of “the planes of being’—the natural, 
the human, and the supernatural. This doctrine involves opposition to naturalism, 
on the one hand, arid to pantheism, on the other. Man’s dignity consists in being 
human, in observing the law of measure—the Aristotelian Golden Mean. 


Tue Arrack on Romanticism. The New Humanism views romanticism 
as fundamentally opposed to the classic or humanistic conception of life. It 
distinguishes between absolute and historic romanticism. Its object of attack is 
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the latter, which began in the eighteenth ‘century, but is rooted in the neo- 
Platonism of antiquity. This romanticism consists essentially in ignoring dualism, 
in the illusory substitution of the mere limitless expansion of impulsive nature 
for the true infinite——a radical confusion of unlimited desire with the infinite 
inner check. The Romanticist, says the Humanist, takes no account of the essen- 
tial evil of the world and of man; he is too “cheerfully reconciled” to the dark 
dilemma of dualism. Wordsworth’s great error is pantheism; Shelley’s is enthusi- 
asm, resulting from ignoring the native impulse to evil and the inner check. 
Essentially this same defect mars the work of Pater, Browning, Whitman, and 
Emerson, and all modern historic romanticism. The Romanticists are victims of 
illusion. They think they see the infinite in the stream of nature. To them there 
is no rift in the universe; it is essentially good. All the evils of the past one 
hundred and fifty years—socialism, humanitarianism, laissez faire, sentimental- 
ism, naturalism, confusion in the arts, the World War, and the economic depres- 
sion—are the results of scientific and emotional naturalism, which are the two 
phases of romanticism. $ 


Rerutation. The Humanists’ definition of romanticism is a doubtful one. 
Considering the numerous attempts at defining and characterizing romanticism, 
it is at least doubtful whether such a precise definition can be given. Yet, out of 
the chaos of characterizations a semblance of unity is brought in an attempt at 
definition, which becomes a working principle for this study: Romanticism is 
that view of the unwerse and of human life which is produced by an imaginative 
fusion of the familiar and the strange, the known and the unknown, the real 
and the ideal, the finite and the infinite, the material and the spiritual, the natural 
and the supernatural, the temporal and the eternal, the Many and the One. 

The New Humanists’ conception of romanticism is based on their funda- 
mental doctrine of dualism, involving cosmic and native evil. But the mind of 
man cannot rest in a disjunctive universe. Optimism would be impossible, and 
the mind will have no world in which it is impossible to be optimistic. Paul 
Elmer More’s Manichean concept is a strange anomaly in a modern world. The 
Humanists themselves admit the irrationality of dualism and hint at something 
beyond it. The humanistic doctrine of evil is unsound. The historic theory of 
original sin is one of the major assaults on the dignity of the human soul. 
It robs sin. of moral quality, explains nothing, and only involves the mind in 
deeper difficulties. The reality of sin can be maintained only by referring its 
origin to free will. But repudiation of the doctrine of native evil does not mean 
the acceptance of that of the “Noble Savage.” Man begins life on a nonmoral 
plane. The idea of the evil of external nature must also fall before a sound 
science and philosophy. Mutual aid is as much a law of nature as mutual strug- 
gle, and it probably has a far greater importance. There is far more beauty 
than ugliness in nature. Nature is indeed “the Garment of the Living God.” 
The New Humanists regard this position as “romantic,” since it is to them 
only an illusory beholding of the infinite in the stream of nature, and ignores 
their doctrine of dualism. The contention of this study is that the view of nature 
as a dwelling place of the Eternal Presence is romantic in that the apparent real 
is seen to be a symbol and mediation of something more than that which meets 
the eye. “Things are not what.they seem,”—mere lumpishness and extension— 
but a manifestation of Cosmic Intelligence, “an order of uniformity established 
and maintained by an ever-living and ever-acting Intelligence and Will.” 

The New Humanists’ criticism of romanticism, growing so directly out of a 
philosophy essentially erroneous, is in-valid, although in minor details it is often 
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wholesome and even delightful. New Humanism is negative, as suggested by 
its terms “inner check” and frein vital. God is “the Spirit that denies.” Morality 
is negative. The life of man must ever be subjected to restraint, control, measure. 
Humanism is a movement of protest. It is strangely lacking in the matter of 
defining the goals and enthusiasms of the human spirit. 


Humanism’s criticism of the creative imagination is unsound. “Imitation 
of a sound model” can never be an adequate theory of poetry, since, in the first 
instance at least, there must be creation. Coleridge’s conception of the creative 
imagination as an analogue of the divine creativity is accepted. That conception 
merges into that of the “metaphysical imagination,” which discovers the one 
indwelling spirit to be the essence of all being. The permanent is found in the 
changing, the supernatural in the natural, the ultimately real in the phenomenal, 

It is the persistent adherence of Professors More and Babbitt to their 
philosophy that colors their criticism and makes them unfair and blind to the 
virtues of romanticism. 

Irving Babbitt’s great thrust at Wordsworth is his statement that he makes 
“the spiritual life of man” find “its necessary support in the fresh and vivid 
perceptions of sense,” and that “each natural object has .. . a transcendental 
significance.” he first part of this assertion is shown to be in error by refer- 
ence to Wordsworth’s ode, “Intimations of Immortality,” in which it is clearly 
seen that the poet’s mature faith did not rely upon the outer senses, but upon 
an inner support, upon “truths that wake to perish never,” “the primal sympa- 
thy,” and “the faith that looks through death.” The second part of Babbitt’s 
statement is accepted as sound philosophy. The assertion that Wordsworth is 
pantheistic shows no more truth than to say that St. Francis was pantheistic. 


The criticisms of Shelley, Pater, Browning, Whitman, and Emerson grow 
out of typical New Humanist philosophy and must fall with that philosophy. 


The great defect of humanism is its lack of mystical insight, which insight 
is specifically disavowed by Mr. More. 


The criticism of romanticism is especially unsound in failing to differentiate 
between naturalism, sentimentalism, and romantic extravagances as against true 
romanticism. Through proper distinctions and analysis romanticism emerges 
from its classification with unlovely and baneful types of literature and art as 
the flowering of the spirit of man—man in his proper relation to the Divine. 


Tue Case For Romanticism. In constructing the case for romanticism 
against the criticism of humanism support is found in the mystery religions of 
ancient Greece; in Pythagoras, Heracleitus, and Empedocles; in Plato and neo- 
Platonism. The English Romanticists drew heavily on Plotinus. The objec- 
tive idealism of Berkeley gives strong support to romanticism in its personalistic 
theories and its proof that the phenomenal world has no essential reality. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Shelley each turned from the teachings of the materialistic 
and more violently revolutionary philosophers to Berkeley, Plotinus, Plato, and 
others. SE 


The influence of Rousseau on the Romanticists has been misunderstood: 
The general influence of his sentimentalism and his return to nature added to 
the impetus of the Romantic Movement, and his political doctrines augmented 
that influence. But the systematic philosophy of romanticism does not find its 
full authentication in Rousseau; it goes far back to the ancient idealists and finds 
fresh fertilization in German transcendentalism. 
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Immanuel Kant’s spiritualistic and idealistic view of reality, his stress on 
the insights that come through the will and the moral sense, and his teaching 
that the practical reason demands a higher spiritual reality above the welter 
and flux of time are in direct opposition to the realism of the New Humanists. 
His doctrine of the transcendental unity of apperception, suggesting that per- 
sonality is the key to reality, is of special significance for romanticism, ` 


Post-Kantian idealism affirmed man’s kinship with the Divine. External 
nature became the phenomenal expression or reflection, in the subject, of the 
universal spiritual principle. Schelling transferred qualities of mind to nature, 
and it became a living spirit akin to man. Basing their thought upon the nature 
philosophy of Schelling, the Romanticists believed that the poets could penetrate 
the empirical crust into universal life and there behold divinity itself, the source 
of all beauty, goodness, truth, and love. Novalis said: “By giving the common 
a noble meaning, the ordinary a mysterious aspect, the known the dignity of the 
unknown, the finite the appearance of the infinite—I romanticize.” The intimate 
relation of this philosophy to the English Romanticists and to Carlyle is evident. 


With the rise of materialistic naturalism in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, romanticism began to yield to realism and naturalism, But with 
the twentieth century. a new idealism and romanticism began to grow. The 
great error of humanism in confusing romanticism and naturalism is evident 
when it is pointed out that romanticism cannot thrive on materialism, whereas it 
is the very source of naturalism. 


The philosophy of Bergson, with its attack on mechanism, gave new sup- 
port to romanticism. Morgan’s Emergent Evolution, providing for the emer- 
gence of new forms of organization, corroborates Bergson. Man may be more 
than subhuman nature, yet not separate from the creative stream. Whitehead’s 
philosophy, built upon the new physics, finds process, creativity, freedom, pur- 
pose, and God in the very nature of things. In the Divine, the permanent and 
the changing find a nexus; and the problem of dualism is solved. Dr. White- 
head’s philosophy merges the natural and the supernatural of an older and more 
naive thought into a natural supernaturalism, and is thus in harmony with the 
romanticism of Wordsworth and Shelley, as well as reminiscent of the idealism 
of Berkeley. 


The new cosmology gives a large place to panpsychism, which has been a 
support of romanticism through the ages. It recognizes a Cosmic Creative Spirit 
everywhere at work, which is in harmony with the insights of the romantic poets. 


The philosophy known to modern thought as personal idealism regards the 
material world as purely phenomenal and the medium of divine revelation. Per- 
sonalism nicely solves the metaphysical problems raised by humanism and gives 
support to romanticism. The problems of absolutism, pantheism, the One and 
the Many, realism and nominalism, evil, and pessimism find here logically and 
emotionally satisfying solutions. In each case the answer is of first importance 
to romanticism. , 


The very nature of reality itself is romantic. The true artist, seer, or poet 
rises above the phenomenal to the essentially real, or sees the real dwelling in 
the phenomenal. Romantic poetry may rightly claim to be the poetry of poetry. 
With the conviction of the phenomenality of matter, and that Active Living 
Intelligence is the only reality, it cannot be otherwise than: that, when the poet 
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becomes truly poetic and rises above the merely temporal and local, he must deal 
with a reality which is the object of the holiest aspirations and the realization of 
the purest dreams. 


The greatest poetry that was ever written is but a feeble shadow of the 
poetry of aesthetic vision. Poetry that deals with only the reasonable and factual ` 
leaves out something. This was what the men of the eighteenth century began 
to see, and the Romantic Revival resulted. This is what Whitehead sees today. 
And the thing that common-sense poetry leaves out is everything that matters 
most. That reality dwelling behind or in phenomenal fact may be called romantic 
reality. Such is the assumption of the new physics, of the historic Romantic 
Movement, and of-mystics and seers back to Plato. 


The new Humanist criticism of romanticism, though salutary in some par- 
ticulars, is fundamentally erroneous. It is committed to a view of life which 
distorts its vision of anything romantic—of life itself. Whatever be the future 
of American life and letters—and it is to be hoped that the strictures of human- 
ism will be heeded in many respects—it cannot be modeled after the pattern 
given by the New Humanists. 
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- THE STAGING OF THE ENGLISH MYSTERY PLAYS* 


Erica HutcHins WEARY 


DissERTATION MATERIALS. The subject for this study, “The Staging of the 
English Mystery Plays,” suggested itself as a possibility for a dissertation for 
three reasons. First, the questioning of the liturgical source for the mystery 
play by Oscar Cargill, in his Drama and Liturgy, suggested a new field for 
research—that of the sermons based on the “lectiones” of the Christian year. 
This suggestion was strengthened by Gerald R. Owst in his Literature and Pulpit 
in Medieval England. A checking of references to the staging in the texts and 
stage directions of the mystery plays with the same subject matter as treated in 
the sermons revealed many similarities, especially in elements of dialogue ex- 
panded from the Biblical dialogue, in secular scenes, in comic elements, and in 
the elaborate conception of heaven and hell. 


Second, the early and medieval poems had long been held by scholars as a 
source for the plays, especially the Cursor Mundi and the Northern Passion. 
Not much had been done with this source, however, as a means of determining 
the staging of the plays. An examination into this field likewise presented many 
similarities in non-Biblical elements and in expanded Biblical dialogue. 


Third, the most promising field, the early miniatures, was suggested by 
Grace Frank in her article, “Church Drama and Plastic Art,’ P. M. L. A., 
XLVI :330-40 (1931). Miss Frank connects the illustrations in the “Codex 
Reginensis” (473, fol. 1r-18v, Vatican Library) accompanying a French version 
of the Passion, known as “Le Livre de la Passion,” with the theater. This con- 
vincing article, along with Gustave Cohen’s emphasis on the similarities of play 
and miniature in his Histoire de la Mise en Scène dans le Théâtre religieux 
français du Moyen Age, led the way to fruitful material found in the English 
Psalters and Books of the Hours, whose illuminations present the same Biblical 
stories, scene by scene, to be found in the cycle plays. 


These three hitherto unused materials, combined with a careful checking 
of all available craft gild records, of indications of staging in the texts of the 
plays, and of all suggestions of the many scholars in the field, have opened the - 
way for a broader and more detailed reconstruction of the management and 
staging of the plays than has heretofore been possible. 


EARLY CONTRIBUTING Sources. To show the place of these fresh materials 
in the early tradition handed on to the mystery play, it seemed necessary to 
review the early parallels and the contributing sources which may have affected 
the staging of the mystery cycles. Ths brief survey of dramatic traditions from 
the early Greek stage to that of the riystery cycles has noted that, although the 
mystery play was a religious play, it was a composite of Christian narratives, 
beliefs, and customs plus heathen and folk tradition. The investigation in this 
field has revealed that the outdoor religious procession, the pageant wagon, the 
outdoor stationary stages, the crude symbolic properties, the black-faced’ shaggy 
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demons, the monstrous hell-mouth with its flames and smoke, the music cf the 
minstrels and hymns of the church, the white and black souls, the medieval 
conception of the celestial hierarchy and the kingdom of Satan—all belonging 
to the medieval stage—had their counterparts in previous periods and usually 
in connection with religious or folk festivals. 


This present comparative study of the possible dating of the early sermons, 
poems, miniatures, and plays places the sermons, beginning as early as St. Augus- 
tine (d. 604 A.D.), first and indicates that they may have influenced the Anglo- 
Saxon poems attributed to Caedmon, whose visions are dated by Bede in the 
years 658 to 680 A.D. We have also noted that the early Anglo-Saxon homilies 
written by Aelfric, the grammarian (c. 955-1020?), were inspired by the works 
of Gregory the Great, Pope from 590 to 604 A.D., and may have served as a 
source for the Anglo-Saxon poems, which, in turn, may. have inspired the plays. 


This study has also noted that the poems—especially those of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries—based on the Latin Vulgate and on the homilies may . 
also have inspired the medieval playwright. The early Anglo-Saxon poems were 
probably known, at least by tradition, to the monks of the Middle Ages. 


Next, the investigation concludes that the offerings of the illuminated manu- 
scripts of the twelfth to the sixteenth century were closely allied to those of the 
early homilies and poems, and that, after the establishment of the Corpus Christi 
festival in 1311, the cycles of plays became complete from Creation to Doomsday, 
and that the miniatures of this period, in many cases, likewise became complete 
from Creation to Doomsday. .Both plays and miniatures are found to include 
the same subjects, whether Biblical, apocryphal, or secular. The study of one is, 
therefore, an aid in the study of the other. We have noted, however, that it 
seems highly probable that the cycle plays were, in part, the inspiration for the 
illuminated Psalters and Books of the Hours because of the similarities in sub- 
jects, in number and names of characters, in grouping and action of characters, 
in apocryphal material, and in settings, which, in all probability, originated in 
the staging of the plays. Charts, showing the relative dates of plays, poems, 
homilies, and miniatures, are given in*the Appendix. 


Our findings also indicate other early contributors. The liturgical play may 
have contributed some of the dancing and music; the conception of the heaven, 
earth, and hell stages; the idea of the “stations”; the subject matter for the 
plays in the liturgical “lectiones” for the Christian year; and some of the prop- 
erties. The fairs may have been one influence in providing the audience and 
the incentive for the plays, and may have suggested the use of an “open field” 
for the performance of the stationary pageants. The strolling minstrels provided 
much of the music for the plays. The evidence of these contributions—or, in 
some cases, parallels—we have noted in the actual staging of the plays. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE Stacinc. After the collection of the early back- 
ground materials, the next problem was to determine the management of the 
plays. By a tabulation of all available materials in the records of the medieval 
gilds, it was possible to define the merchant gild, the religious gild, and the craft 
gild; to show their relative importance; and to enumerate their relation to the 
staging of the cycle plays, with the duties and expenses atterfdant thereon. It 
has been shown that, although the religious gilds commonly supervised only the 
festivities directly connected with the religious ceremonies and procession of 
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Corpus Christi Day, they did, in several places, take charge of some of the plays 
along with the craft gilds. In one case, that of the Newcastle cycle, the Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ gild had the supervision of five plays. 


The conclusions regarding municipal control over the plays constitute, for 
the most part, a repetition of the findings of other studies in the mystery plays. 
These findings have been collected, tabulated, and rearranged in order to give 
the reader a better perspective as to the exact duties of the municipal corporation 
in relation to the staging of the plays. 


Mertuops or Stacinc. The findings as to the actual methods of staging 
used are the result of a comparative study of the extant texts of the plays, the 
gild account books, the topography of the cycle towns, the homilies, poems, and 
miniatures. By a careful checking of items in the Coventry Leet Book, the York 
Memorandum Book, the various town records, and items from gild account books 
recorded in several studies on the plays, it has been possible to chart the cycle 
towns with their respective trade gilds, known plays, and known stations. In a 
few cases the locations of the pageant houses have been given. This chart is as 
complete as available records at present will permit, and is, according to the 
belief of the interpreter, more inclusive than those given in other works. 


The study of the topography of the towns has aided in the location of the 
“stations” for the performances of the plays, the findings indicating the choice 
of wider streets and the more open crossroads. A study of Chester has drawn 
our attention to the ancient “rows,” where balconied buildings lined the narrow 
streets and afforded “box seats” for the spectators; thus, the street was left 
entirely free for the performances. The findings also suggest that at York all 
the plays may have been given on one side of the street. 


ProcessionaL Stacinc. In determining the staging methods used, the 
investigator tabulated all items, in the texts and stage directions of the extant 
plays, relating in any way to the staging of the plays; collected all items from 
previous studies in the plays; recorded all indications of the possible staging in 
the illuminated manuscripts at the Huntington Library, the British Museum, the 
- Bodleian Library, the Pierpont Morgan Library, and the Rylands Library; 
checked all dialogue relating to the subjects of the plays and evidences of staging 
in the early homilies and poems; and compared these tabulations with a second 
reading of the mystery plays. The similarities of sermons, poems, miniatures,’ 
and plays were more apparent on the second reading. ‘ 


In order to facilitate the presentation of the findings, it seemed advisable 
to discuss, first, the processional staging of the plays and, second, the stationary 
staging. In order to avoid needless repetition in the discussion of the many 
plays in the cycle, the investigator selected for study a number of plays illus- 
‘trative of the types of stages, stage effects, properties, and action used in the 
plays as a whole. In several cases a play was chosen for striking stage devices 
peculiar to itself. Se 

The pageant wagon for the processional staging, as indicated by this study, . 
follows very closely that of the many works on this subject—except in the 
detail of the number of stages (or stories) used on the pageant wagon. The 
tabulations indicate that for many of the plays the three stages—heaven, earth, 
and hell were used for a single performance. A chart, included in Appendix 
C, shows the nurhber of stages used on the pageant wagon for each play and the 
number of locations for the same subject in the Bible, homilies, poems, and 
miniatures. $ 
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Only a rapid review of some of the findings for the selected plays may be 
included here. The text of the play, “The Fall of Lucifer,” calls for the manage- 
ment of a scene in heaven and one in hell. The means of staging God on his 
celestial throne become apparent when the speeches of “Deus,” indicating his 
throne on high, are placed side by side with the mention in the town reccrds of 
“a frame for a heaven stage and tymber for the same” and “mending and re- 
painting of the canvas and boards which represented ‘Heaven and Hell.’” These 
items, in turn, compared with the miniatures of the creation scene, point to the 
probable use of painted canvas and lath for the clouds, as well as for the repre- 
sentation on cards of the creation of the world. The town records, which men- 
tion the use of the minstrels and their instruments, indicate the management of 
the music. These instruments have their counterparts in the miniatures, where 
angels with their musical instruments suggest the possibility that in the plays 
the minstrels took the part of the angels and hence lessened the number of 
necessary characters, 


Whether the demons of Lucifer in the plays inspired the artist, or the 
,demons of the artist inspired the playwright, or whether the conceptions were 
traditional, the fact remains that the lines of the text agree with the picturization 
of the miniatures; and it is the latter which enables us to reconstruct the staging 
of this play. Since the medieval conception of hell was known alike to monk, 
artist, poet, and playwright, the reconstruction of its representation on the stage 
is made possible by a comparison of all four forms of expression, along with 
scattered items in gild accounts of hell-mouth and painted canvas and lath. The 
management of the fall of Lucifer and his angels was made possible by trap 
doors and ladders mentioned in the records. The opening of the clouds, men- 
tioned in stage directions and represented in miniatures, is conceivable for the 
pageant stage because of the mention in the town records of painted canvas, lath, 
and machinery—such as pulleys, windlasses, and ropes. 


The pageant of the “Creation and Fall of Adam and Eve” illustrates the 
use of the three stage levels. A new location is here presented—that of paradise. 
The mound for the creation scene of Adam and Eve is easily explained by the 
canvas and lath. The paradise scene with its trees and fruit follows closely the’ 
Biblical account; and a realistic representation is also followed by all our source 
materials. ‘The explicit gild accounts of the Norwich pageant indicate clearly the 
‘realism of the paradise setting with almost every conceivable fruit represented. 
One non-Biblical element of the cycle “Adam and Eve,” that of the adder with 
a woman’s face, is clearly described in the Golden Legende and graphically por- 
trayed in the miniatures. The town records are also helpful in the reconstruction 
of the adder costume. Another item of interest alike in play, poem, sermon, and 
miniature is the “letherin apron” or “dead beastis skinnes” presented to Adam 
and Eve by “Deus.” : 


The “Annunciation” was selected for study because of its use of a special 
_ device, the beams of light, for the staging of the conception scene and because 
of its use of the house situated on the earth stage, open on three sides to enable 
the spectators to view the indoor scene. The representation of the three persons 
of the Trinity may, in York, have agreed with the miniature reproduced by show- 
ing God the Father framed in a scaffolding with beams of light radiating 
therefrom to Mary below; or the more elaborate stage direction of the Ludus 
Coventriae may have indicated a staging of the scene similar to that in many of 
the illuminations, where a dove, representing the Holy Ghost, is let down from 
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God enthroned in opened clouds and where a small image representing the Son 
descends with the dove. 


“The Coming of the Three Kings to Herod: The Adoration of the Magi” 
illustrates the use of an auxiliary scaffold stage in connection with the pageant 
stage and of the “platea” between them for the three kings on their dromedaries. 
These dromedaries (made, in all probability, of canvas and wooden framework 
and operated by two men) play a prominent part in the sermons. The next item, | 
that of the star, clearly indicates the influence of the sermons on the plays. The 
Festial of Mirk notes that “a stirre com to hom bryghtyr pen any sonne, and yn 
pe sterre a fayre chyld, and vnder hys hed a brygh(t) crosse of gold”; and the 
“Secundus Rex” of the Chester play says: “for in the starre a chylde I see, and 
very tokeninge.” (VIII, 11. 63-64.) Another unusual staging device is that of 
the “litter” used in the visitation scene of the angel to the three kings. 


In the “Temptation in the Wilderness” the realism of the scene is noted in ` 
the use of a pinnacle of scaffolding and canvas for one of the temptation scenes, 
and two mounds for the other sceries. This representation is, of course, Biblical. 
Here, too, as in Mirk’s Festial, we have Satan disguised as a man. The minia- 
ture reproductions used for this play illustrate the attempt on the part of the 
artist to be true to the Biblical account in every detail. 


Stationary Stacinc. Our findings for the use of the stationary stages 
have been founded, more or less, on assumptions. The plays, however, seem to 
have been given in Wakefield and Newcastle on pageant stages drawn to two or 
three stations or to a single “station” (or field). For the Ludus Coventriae the 
internal evidence seems to point to a single large fixed stage, perhaps in a field. 
The staging of the plays, however, followed much the same plan as those of the 
processional stage. On the stationary stage, we also witness several striking 
features peculiar to the Noah play, the “Crucifixion,” and the “Last Judgment,” 
and others common to many of the plays. Again in the play of “Noah’s Ark” 
we note the earth stage, on which is the house of Noah with its open sides, and 
a mound surmounted by easily adjusted parts of an ark. The presentation of 
the play follows closely the Biblical account with the boards, nails, and hammers 
ready for use alongside the ark. We note also that the Ludus Coventriae stage 
was equipped with three stories, since the one stage was probably used for the 
first seven plays in the cycle. In this play, however, the ark, perhaps on wheels, 
is brought onto the stage during the action of the play. The miniature reproduc- 
tions indicate graphically the building of the ark (mentioned alike in Bible, play, 
homily, and poem) and, as such, aid one in visualizing the staging of the play. 

One interesting finding in connection with the Noah play is that of the 
similarity between the extra-Biblical scene of the visit of “Diabolus” to Noah’s 
wife in the Newcastle “Noah’s Ark” and the miniature of that scene in Queen 
Mary's Psalter reproduced in Chapter III. The interaction of play and minia- 
ture here is striking. In the action of this play, as in the processional plays, we 
note the use of painted canvas for the representation of animals, birds, water, 
and sun. Another striking similarity between the play, the miniature, and the 
Golden Legende is found in the reason given for the failure.of the crow to re- 
turn: “This crowe on sum careyn is fall for to ete” (Ludus Coventriae IV, 
1. 246); “She (the Rauen) found some deed corayne of a beest swymmynge on 
the water and lyghted thereon to fede her.” (Golden Legende, folio V.) 


The staging of the “Crucifixion” play offers several interesting features. The 
realistic account of the preparation for the Crucifixion by the tormentors is found 
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alike in sermon and miniature. Again the detailed emphasis on the nailing of 
the body to the cross with every possible cruelty is not found in the Biblical 
narrative but in the homilies and poems, all ready for the medieval playwrights 
to transform into dramatic art. Since the scenes of the Crucifixion in play, art, 
poems, and sermons were without number, it is scarcely possible to determine the 
influence of any one conception upon the other; but since they all followed the 
Biblical or traditional accounts, a study of any one is an aid in the understanding 
of the other. 

Lastly, our findings in the play of “The Day of Judgment” present several 
striking features. The setting for the heaven stage, where Christ sits enthroned 
with attendant angels, was probably somewhat similar to that for the first scene 
of the cycle plays. Clouds seem also to have been used in connection with the 
angel-messengers’ contacts with the earth stage. We note that the steps, which 
may have been used in the earlier plays for the descent of the angels, are also 
needed for the call of judgment. By a comparison of the gild records, stage 
directions, and texts of the plays with the homilies, poems, and miniatures, we 
have reconstructed the staging of the noise of the earthquake and two methods 
of staging for the rising of the souls of the dead—one by the use of trap doors 
in the floor of the earth stage and the other by a graded mound or a tomb on the 
earth stage in which are concealed the dead. For representative illuminations 
of this scene we have used examples chosen from the best of the Psalters of the 
early fourteenth century. These Psalters belonged to that region of England 
which boasted the York, Wakefield, and Norwich cycles. Here, again, whether 
artist inspired playwright or playwright inspired artist, we do know that the 
similarities of their respective representations may aid one in drawing conclu- 
sions as to the possible staging of the play. 

Another stage device of interest noted in this last play is that of the hell 
dungeon, where scenes. are laid both in the pit of hell and in limbo, which termi- 
nated in hell-mouth. Many illuminations of this scene are to be found. The one 
chosen for reproduction closely suggests the staging found in the cycle plays. 
The gates of hell dungeon in the mouth of hell, opened by Michael to commit the 
black souls to their doom, are like those found in all accounts of the scene. From 
scattered items of gild accounts, from lines in the text, and from sermons, poems, 
and miniatures, one may reconstruct the fire and smoke of hell-mouth and the 
noise of the bottomless pit. 


Thus, by the employment of the hitherto unused materials, it has been pos- 
sible to recreate, on a broader scale and in greater detail than has hitherto been 
possible, a conception of the actual management and staging of the English mys- 


tery plays. 
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THE METABOLISM OF THE TWO DI-DEUTEROBUTYRIC ACIDS AS 
INDICATED BY THE DEUTERIUM CONTENT OF THE 
EXCRETED BETAHYDROXYBUTYRIC ACID* 


MARGARET GULICK MOREHOUSE 


When the carbohydrate metabolism in an animal is reduced below a certain 
minimum, an incomplete combustion of the fatty acids occurs. The result is the 
excretion of acetone, acetoacetic acid, and betahydroxybutyric acid—the so- 
called acetone bodies. The many investigations of this subject have given infer- 
ential proof that butyric acid is the immediate precursor of these substances. 
But the stages by which the even-numbered fatty acids reach the four-carbon 
stage have not yet been made clear. 


In an early investigation of the pathway of oxidation of the fatty acids, they 
were conjugated with the benzene nucleus for the purpose of identification. It 
was found that two carbon atoms were split off at a time. The final product 
combined with glycine to form hippuric acid in the case of the odd-numbered 
fatty acids, while those from even-numbered carbon atoms formed phenaceturic 
acid. This explains the production of butyric acid from hexanoic acids, but in 
the longer chained fatty acids the picture is more complicated. Such a process 
of successive breaking off of two carbon atoms would yield one four-carbon 
atom molecule for every molecule of the longer chained acids. This is true in 
the case of caproic acid; however, when the acids are fed in equimolecular 
amounts, greater quantities of acetone bodies are excreted on feeding even-num- 
bered fatty acids of eight or more carbon atoms. This has led to the conclusion 
that more than one four-carbon particle is formed from these higher fatty acids. 
No evidence, however, has been forthcoming as to where the scissions in the 
molecule occur. 


The development of the chemical and analytical methods for the study of 
the hydrogen isotope, deuterium, has paved the way for this study. Thus, if 
deuterium is incorporated by a stable bond in various portions of the molecule, 
an analysis of the excreted product might lead to conclusions as to the manner 
of the oxidative split. It was felt that a study of the course of metabolism of 
deutero-labeled butyric acid would prove the reliability of such analyses. 


Two deutero-containing butyric acids were accordingly prepared. The 
alpha-beta deuterobutyric acid was prepared by saturation with deuterium of the 
ethyl ester of crotonic acid, the corresponding unsaturated acid. The deuterium 
was obtained by electrolysis of 99.6 per cent heavy water. The hydrogenation 
occurred at room temperature and atmospheric pressure when catalyzed by . 
platinum oxide. From this saturated ethyl ester the sodium salt was prepared 
by saponification, evaporation to dryness, and extraction with alcohol. This salt 
was then recrystallized twice from absolute alcohol. It was a material with a 
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fine silky appearance showing diamond-shaped leaflets under the microscope. 
Subsequent analysis for deuterium showed it to be 88 per cent saturated. 


Vinylacetic acid was synthesized as the initial substance in the formation of 
the sodium salt of beta-gamma deuterobutyric acid. The ethyl ester was pro- 
duced by the catalytic action of sulphuric acid on a 1:2 mixture of the acid and 
absolute alcohol. Saturation and preparation of the sodium salt were carried 
out in the same manner as for the alpha-beta compound. No difference in 
physical appearance and properties could be found in the two deuterobutyric 
acids. However, an analysis of the content of heavy hydrogen showed that the 
beta-gamma deuterobutyric acid was completely saturated. 


These di-deuterobutyric acids were fed to fasting male rats in which an 
endogenous ketonuria was developed by a previous administration ovér a period 
of 12 to 17 days of a high-fat, low-protein diet. It had previously been shown 
that the superimposed feeding of a ketogenic substance would cause a marked 
increase in ketonuria. After a preliminary fast of 24 hours, the animals were 
fed the sodium salts of the acids by stomach tube in a total daily dose of 50 mg. 
(as acetone) per 100 sq. cm. of body surface. This was administered in two 
divided doses, morning and evening, over a three-day period. Control rats were 
given saline solution with an amount of heavy water containing deuterium cor- 
responding with the quantity of this isotope in the acids fed. The urines were 
collected at 9 A. M. for the three successive days, beginning 24 hours after the 

first feeding. 


Since previous experimental evidence has demonstrated that in similar feed- 
ing regime 75 per cent of the acetone body excretion consisted of betahydroxy- 
butyric acid, this component was chosen for analysis. It also fitted readily into 
the need for a substance in which deuterium might be expected to be retained in 
a stable chemical bond. Because acetone is a ketone consisting of onty three 
carbon atoms, deuterium is unstable therein. Due to enol formation of such 
compounds, transfer of hydrogen from an aqueous solution would rob the com- 
pound of its deuterium. A similar chemical picture obtains in the case of aceto- 
acetic acid. Although betahydroxybutyric acid should possess some lability of 
the hydrogen atom because of the presence of both the carboxyl and the hydroxy 
groups, the tendency is not so marked. Especially in the formation of the hydroxy 
acid from the beta-gamma isomer, the deuterium contained in the gammz carbon 
is far removed from the carboxyl group, which is capable of exerting the strongest ` 
influence on hydrogen and deuterium stability. 


Aliquot samples of the urine were analyzed for their content of betahydroxy- 

_ butyric acid. The remainder was so combined that there was one sample for 
each acid per day. The sample for the controls was also combined. The hydroxy 

acid was then separated by extraction with ethyl acetate, and the removal from 

this substance was brought about by formation of the sodium betahydroxy- 

butyrate with sodium carbonate. After evaporation to dryness, the sodium salt 

could be obtained in relatively pure form by extraction with absolute alcohol. ` 

Later experiments were performed in which the sodium salt of betahydroxybutyric 

acid was changed to the silver salt and proved to be 98 per cent pure. The salts 

so obtained were analyzed for deuterium content. 


It was noted that the animals receiving the deuterobutyric acids excreted a 
larger amount of betahydroxybutyric acid than did those receiving only the 
sodium chloride. The endogenous ketosis engendered by the high-fat diet shows 
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a somewhat higher level to the second group where the time of dietary: control 
was slightly shortened, the groups averaging 26.5 and 9.3 grams, respectively, 
per 100 sq. cm. for the three-day period. 


That a higher level of excretion results from the feeding of the two acids 
is evidence that they are convertible in the rat to betahydroxybutyric acid. ‘Those 
fed the alpha-beta deutero acid excreted 63.8 and 37.5 mg. per 100 sq. cm. as 
average for the three-day period, or 42.0 and 26.8 mg. in excess of the controls. 
Those fed the beta-gamma di-deuterobutyric showed even higher excretion, 
namely 70.4 and 61.1 mg. per 100 sq. cm. of body surface and an increase over 
the controls of 43.9 and 51.8 mg., respectively. 


The betahydroxybutyric acid excreted after the feeding of the di-deutero- 
butyric acids invariably contained deuterium, while that obtained from the animals 
fed only deuterium oxide contained no deuterium. However, the amount of deu- 
terium retained on the betahydroxybutyric acid molecule, after alpha-beta deu- 
terobutyric was fed, was only 4 per cent of the extra betahydroxybutyric acid 
excreted, while the proportion of the deutero compound was approximately 20 
per cent when the beta-gamma di-deuterobutyric acid was administered. Analysis 
of the silver salts obtained in a later experiment showed the same amount to be 
retained in the excreted product after beta-gamma deuterobutyric acid was fed. 


The difference in the stability of the deuterium atom in the alpha-beta and 
the beta-gamma positions accounts for these variations. In both cases the deu- 
terium attached to the beta carbon atom would be lost in the intermediate forma- 
tion of acetoacetic acid before the change to the hydroxy acid, even if the keto 
acid were immediately reduced. -After this had occurred in the rats fed the 
alpha-beta di-deuterobutyric acid, the remaining deuterium attached to the alpha 
carbon atom would be between a carboxyl and a hydroxyl group. This would 
provide sufficient instability to cause exchange with the hydrogen of the aqueous - 
solution. Even with this relative instability the samples obtained from the feeding 
of the alpha-beta compound contained 4.0, 4.2, and 4.5 per cent of the deutero- 
betahvdroxybutyric acid for the three days, respectively. This is calculated on 
the basis of having retained one atom of deuterium and based on the amount of 
betahydroxybutyric acid excreted over the controls. 


The animals receiving the beta-gamma deuterobutyric acid excreted 17.3, 
25.4, and 17.1 per cent of the deutero-betahydroxybutyric acid on the three days, 
respectively. The greater stability of the deuterium on the gamma carbon lends 
confirmation to the conclusion that the deuterium is in part stably bound to the 
betahydroxybutyric acid, since this would be the position of maximum stability in 
a four-carbon atom compound. It would appear that an equilibrium is set up, 
such that only a portion of the deuterium originally present is labile. 


There are several considerations which indicate that the deuterium was not 
transferred to the betahydroxybutyric acid by an exchange mechanism but was 
retained in the molecule. In the first place, although the control animals received 
the same amount of heavy hydrogen in the form of deuterium oxide as did 
those fed the acids, no deuterium was present in the betahydroxybutyric acid 
excreted by these animals. The urine samples obtained from these animals were 
pooled each day, thus producing only three betahydroxybutyric acid residues for 
the analysis, but actually representing eighteen rat day urines. Any deuterium 
introduced into the betahydroxybutyric acid molecule by the exchange with ordi- 
nary hydrogen during this time would be demonstrable from the analysis. 
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It may be argued that the concentration of deuterium in such an experiment 
in any one part of the animal organism is not equal to that at the site of oxidation 
of the fatty acid. In order to determine whether it is possible to introduce deu- 
terium into ordinary betahydroxybutyric acid by such a transfer, an im vitro test 
was made with much greater concentrations of heavy water. Accordingly, a 
sample of the calcium-zinc salt of 1-betahydroxybutyric acid obtained from the 
urine of rats fed butyric acid was heated in a sealed tube with 30 per cen: heavy 
water in a solution made slightly alkaline with sodium carbonate. The sodium 
salt was then recovered and analyzed for deuterium. It was found to contain no 
traces of the isotope. 


That the deuterium could not have arisen from a transfer mechanism is also 
indicated by the differences in results obtained on feeding the alpha-beta and 
the beta-gamma di-deuterobutyric acids. There is no reason why similar amounts 
of deuterium should not have been present in the betahydroxybutyric acid 
excreted from either acid if this isotope were first freed and again combined 
with the betahydroxybutyric acid after the formation of the hydroxy acid. Thus, 
it must be concluded that the deuterium found in the betahydroxybuty-ic acid 
isolated from the urines of the animals fed the di-deutero fatty acids could not 
be due to an exchange mechanism. 


If it is postulated that the betahydroxybutyric acid is formed through the 
intermediate stage of the keto acid, even the gamma position’ might become 
unstable. But it is known that such transfers require time, and it is probable that 
the reduction of acetoacetic acid is almost instantaneous. One is forced to con- 
clude that the deuterium on the excreted betahydroxybutyric acid is present 
because it has been retained intact from the original deuterobutyric acid. ` 


The purification of the excreted betahydroxybutyric acid by means of forma- 
tion of the silver salt and subsequent proof of its purity show that the deuterium 
found in the analysis could not be due to contaminating deuterobutyric acid 
which might have been excreted in unchanged form by the animal. Although any 
excreted deuterobutyric acid might have been carried through in the process of 
isolation, the analysis of the silver salt for betahydroxybutyric acid showed that 
it was of sufficient purity to leave no room for a contaminant in sufficient amounts 
to account for the 20 per cent recovery of deuterium. 


Thus, a study of the metabolism of the two di-deuterobutyric acids has 
shown that in conditions of ketonuria the excreted betahydroxybutyric acid is 
formed from the butyric acid fed. The differences found in the deuterium content 
of the betahydroxy acid excreted after the feeding of the alpha-beta and the 
beta-gamma deuterobutyric acids show that the method used is reliable for the 
study of the oxidation of higher fatty acids. 
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KE? PHARMACOLOGY 


THE EFFECT OF CHRONIC NICOTINE POISONING ON THE 
GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION OF ALBINO RATS* 


CHARLES Francis LOMBARD 


The great increase in the consumption of smoking tobacco has caused concern 
in both religious and medical circles and emphasizes the need of exact knowledge 
concerning the effects of tobacco and its products upon the physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature of man. The most toxic ingredient of tobacco and tobacco 
smoke is. nicotine, which in relatively small amounts is capable of producing 
rapidly fatal poisoning. Information on the effects of chronic poisoning, due 
to the daily absorption of small amounts of nicotine, is inadequate for sound 
judgment concerning possible harmful effects. Human studies are complicated 
by the introduction of numerous uncontrolled factors, and reports describing the ` 
effects of chronic nicotine poisoning in animals lead to conflicting conclusions. 
However, a correlation of reported experiments on a basis of dosage reveals a 
closer agreement than is at first evident. 


_ The common method of investigation employed to gan the chronic 
systemic effects that a drug may produce in an experimental animal is to intro- 
duce the agent into the experimental animal day after day, observing the gross 
effects on growth and reproduction. Later, the more minute and specific effects 
are studied if indicated. The amount of the drug given must be based upon some 
unit such as weight, length, or surface area. The number of animals must be 
large enough to allow statistically significant results when compared with the 
controls. The controls should be as nearly like the test animals as possible, and 
should be treated alike with the exception of the point in question. In a study of 
reproduction one must consider more than one generation, since the continued 
propagation of a race or species is important. 


This experiment was designed to follow the above outlined criteria by the 
daily administration of nicotine solution at a dosage level indicated to be critical 
by the correlation of previous work in this and other laboratories. The experi- 
ment included three generations of rats. 


Menpon Injections of nicotine twice daily were given to 25 pairs of adult 
albino rats, and twice daily injections of saline were made in 25 pairs of cor- 
responding litter mate controls, starting one week before mating. Nicotine was 
dissolved in 0.85 per cent sodium chloride, and 0.10 c.c. per 100 grams body 
weight of a 1:500 dilution was injected subcutaneously. The site of injection 
was varied from day to day to prevent local irritation. This twice daily dose of 
0.2 mg. per 100 body weight produced mild convulsions in the majority of rats 
and severe convulsions in some, especially following the morning injection. The 
litters were separated into nicotine and control rats by painting the hair with 
aqueous picric acid at 10 to 12 days of age. Those who were to receive nicotine 
were painted on the caudal portion of the back, and the.controls were painted on 
the neck. The separation into nicotine and control groups was made so that 
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approximately the same number of males and females was included in each group. 
The nicotine young were injected with 0.10 c.c. of 1:1000 nicotine dissolved in 
0.85 per cent sodium for each 100 grams body weight. The control young received 
a corresponding volume of the saline solution. The young were weaned at four 
weeks, the injections being continued as long as the animals were employed for 
the experiment. When the weight of the young exceeded 100 grams and was less 
than 150 grams, the dose of 1:1000 nicotine was increased 50 per cent. When 
the weight increased to 150 grams, the adult dose of 0.10 c.c. per 100 grams body’ 
weight of the 1:500 nicotine was given. ‘Weekly weighings were made on all rats 
and all litters. 


The division of each litter into nicotine-injected and control-injected rats 
gave rise to four lines of rats as follows: 


Nicotine rats from nicotine parents, designated as N.N. 
Nicotine rats from control parents, designated as C.N. 
Control rats from control parents, designated as C.C. 
Control rats from nicotine parents, designated as N.C. 


For each line of second generation rats, twenty pairs were selected from the 
second litters of the first generation. These were mated, maintaining brother- 
sister relationship in the majority of matings, and cousin relationships in the rest 
of the matings. Each nicotine-injected rat had a litter mate control injected with 
saline. - 


The young born to the four sets of rats were weighed the day born, and the 
sex distribution and the number in the litter noted. Weekly weighings of all rats 
and litters were recorded, These third generation rats were weaned at four weeks 
and were divided into nicotine and control young at 10-12 days of age in the 
same manner as the previous generation. The number of young as well as the 
sex and weight of the young surviving to six weeks of age was noted. The 
control pairs and the nicotine pairs were mated at this time and the remaining 
offspring discarded. 


In each case, a control pair of rats and a nicotine pair of rats: were housed 
in the same cage, the pairs being separated by a. metal screen partition. The tem- 
perature of the room was maintained by thermostatic control at 25° C. The rats 
were nested in a liberal supply of fresh shavings in the floor pans. 


A balanced diet in pellet form was used. The amount consumed by the 
nicotine-injected and the control saline-injected rats and young was determined 
over a four-weeks period. Liver and lettuce were given once weekly in addition 
to the pellet diet. 


Resuuts. The growth rate of both the first and second generation of the 
. nicotine-injected rats was found to be the same as that of the controls. 

During equal periods of time and at the same age the N.N. line produced 
134 young; the N.C. line produced 107 young, the C.N. line produced 131 young, 
the C.C. line produced 198 young. It is apparent that the amount of nicotine 
injected daily into the CN. and N.N. lines of rats retarded their rate of repro- 
duction when compared to the C.C. line of rats. The N.C. line of rats received 
nicotine only during their growth in utero and from their mothers’ milk; yet 
they were unable as adults to reproduce any better than the fats receiving nico- 
tine continuously. This indicates that the impairment of the reproductive func- 
tion may occur early in life. 
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It was clear that the young of the C.C. parents survived better than the 
young of any other group. A high mortality of 73 per cent during the first four 
weeks of life occurred in the young of the nicotine rats of control parents or the 
C.N. young. The mortality of the young of the C.C. parents (litter mates of 
the C.N. parents) showed only a 31 per cent mortality, while the mortality of 
the young of the N.N. parents was 47 per cent as compared to a 34 per cent 
mortality of the young of the control rats of nicotine parents (N.C. parents). 
Since the C.N. parents are actually first generation nicotine-injected rats, it 
appears that the young of the first generation nicotine-injected parents have a 
higher mortality (73 per. cent) than the young of the second generation of 
nicotine-injected parents (47 per cent). This difference was highly significant, 
as shown by statistical analysis. 


Conciusions. From a correlation of the works of other investigators with 
the results of this experiment, it appears that the effects of chronic nicotinism 
upon experimental animals such as rats, rabbits, and mice can be generalized as 
follows: 


. Growth, as judged by weight, is impaired if amounts of nicotine in 
excess of 0.5 to 1.0 mg. per 100 grams per day are given during growth period. 


2. Fertility is impaired in experimental animals by amounts of nicotine as 
low as 0.4 to 0.6 mg. per 100 grams per day. 


3. The mortality of the offspring of parents (experimental animals) receiv- 
ing as little as 0.2 mg. of nicotine. per 100 grams per day is increased. 


4. The varying effects of chronic nicotinism in different laboratories have a 
rational explanation when the results are correlated with the daily amounts of 
nicotine administered. Few workers in this field have paid sufficient attention 
to this fact and to the accurate recording of the amounts of nicotine used. 


5. The significance of experimental studies for the human problem is de- 
cidedly worth considering, since an increased mortality of young occurs in rats: 
receiving an amount of nicotine approximately equivalent to that absorbed by 
individuals smoking two packages of cigarettes per day. 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE HYDROGENATION OF TALLOEL* 
RUSSELL, GEORGE DRESSLER 


Talloel first attracted scientific attention in the year 1902, at which time a 
` Swedish article appeared giving a discussion on the possibilities of producing 
a refined product from the crude. In 1912 talloel became known in Finland. 


Talloel is a by-product of the sulfate paper pulp process. The pine logs 
to be used in pulp and paper making are freed from bark and fed at an angle 
into a rotating disk chipper, which cuts slices of wood from one half to one inch 
in diameter and about one-eighth inch thick. To remove the liquid and non- 
cellulose materials, these chips are then digested under pressure with a solution 
of sodium sulfate which has previously been reduced with sawdust so that the 
sodium sulfate contains also sodium sulfide, sodium hydroxide, and sodium car- 
bonate. After about three to four hours’ cooking, the chips and spent solution 
are simultaneously separated and discharged. 


In order to make the process economical, the chemicals from the waste 
liquor (called “black liquor”) must be reclaimed. Formerly, the talloel, which 
was in the “black liquor” at this stage, was burned in rotary furnaces in the 
process of reclaiming the sodium salts. Now, during the evaporation of the 
waste liquor the sodium soaps, which are formed during the digestion from the 
resin and fatty acid constituents of the pine wood, “grain out” from the concen- 
trated liquor and are skimmed as a brown, frothy liquid. In order to release 
the emulsified soap-liquid from.its free water and alkalinity, it is treated with a 
mineral acid to liberate the mixture of free resin and fatty acids, which is now 
designated as “crude talloel.” 


Although imported crude and refined talloels have been offered for sale for 
the past ten or fifteen years, they have not interested American manufacturers, 
who have found the products undependable as to supply, color, odor, consistency, 
and chemical composition. With the tremendous increase of sulfate pulp pro- 
duction in the last few years in the United States and the expansion of the indus- 
try now in progress, the attitude toward talloel has changed. 


A few years ago, when there was a very limited supply of American talloel 
and the synthetic chemical and processing industries were still in the develop- 
ment stage, this material was regarded by the pulp chemists and engineers as a 
disposal problem, while now, with the greatly increased production and simul- 
taneous need for new raw materials for use in commercial preparations and new. 
synthetic products, talloel is regarded as a very valuable by-product. 


As to the amount of talloel available, A. Pollak of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company has written: 
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Allowing for a continued increase in production, improvements in the recovery 
process, and considering mills using pine wood in other sections of our country, it is 
reasonable to estimate that within the next few years one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred million pounds of tall oil can be produced. 


As a preliminary to the laboratory study, an exhaustive literature and patent 
search was made. Every source of information available was sought under the 
subjects “talloel,” ztallel 7 “tall oil,” “rosin oil,” “rosin,” “fatty acids,” “hydro- 
genation,” and “catalysts.” Chemical abstracts were thoroughly searched and 
a copy made of all pertaining references. All important patents mentioned were 
read in abstract and, if necessary, in detail from the complete Patent Specifi- 
cations. 


When it was proposed that we apply our research to the study of the con- 
stituents and of possible products to be made from talloel, a number of inter- 
esting problems were visualized, each one of undoubted originality. A complete 
study of talloel’s components had never been made, and from the sketchy con- 
tributions of the various authors there were found insufficient description and . 
much disagreement in the matter of samples, processing, and results. This fact 
suggested the importance of studying crude and distilled talloels as to the type 
and structure of their components. The -literature search had revealed that 
Keghel was the only worker who had reported an attempt to hydrogenate talloel 
and that he had used 10 per cent of catalyst, a prohibitive amount. Since no 
satisfactory commercial method (or even economical laboratory procedure) had 
been found for the hydrogenation of the talloels, this field was at once recog- 
nized as an opportunity. 


In order to separate the three classes of constituents of crude talloel (the 
fatty acids, the resin acids, and the unsaponifiable matter) in large enough quan- 
tities that they might be examined, 600 gm. of crude talloel, after thorough 
removal of the unsaponifiable matter by ether extraction according to the Kerr- 
Sorber Method of the American Oil Chemists Society, were treated by a modi- 
fied ‘Twitchell procedure which calls for formation of the ethyl ester in the 
presence of dry HCl, in order to make separation of the resin from the fatty 
acids. 


The separated resin acids were of light yellow color when in the crystalline 
form, and of a light rosin color and appearance when melted and solidified into 
the amorphous form. The physical and chemical constants were determined. 


The fatty acid fraction was liquid and of light yellow color, clear, and 
odorless. On standing a few days in the cool laboratory, thin, flat, white crystals 
separated from the mixed acids, and by careful filtration aboni 2 grams of the 
crystals were obtained for examination. 


The crystals of fatty acids which had separated were crystallized from 
alcohol twice, then a third time, giving a constant melting point of 75°C. Its 
methyl ester melted at 57°C. This fatty acid was identified as arachidic acid 
(n-eicosanoic), a saturated acid of formula CysHsgCOOH. It has never before 
been reported to be present in a sample of talloel. 


Of the 50 gm. of orange-colored, solid unsaponifiable matter, 3 gm. were 
dissolved in 30 ml. of boiling 95 per cent alcohol and the solution cooled, where- 
on.a beautiful batch of flat crystals separated, were filtered off, and recrystallized 
three more times from alcohol. The M.P. on the four-times crystallized, white, 
flat plates resulting was 131°C. On crystallizing the fifth time, the M.P. was 
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constant at 131°C. The M.P. of the crystals corresponds to phytosterine 
(phytosterol) M.P. 132-134°C., as listed in Merck’s Index 1930, which term is 
now a general one applied to the plant sterols. 


Hastings and Pollak have recently presented a paper titled “A Rapid 
Volumetric Method for Estimation of Rosin Acids and Fatty Acids in Tall 
Oil.” This rapid method was compared in our laboratory with the long and 
tedious modified Twitchell gravimetric method, and it was shown that the 
methods give good agreement. 


From a complete study of iodine numbers and thiocyanogen values as to- 
their adaptability to the control of hydrogenation of talloels, the following was 
concluded: 


1. Wijs iodine number determinations on unhydrogenated talloel give con- 
sistent results when the proper ratio of Wijs solution to weight of sample is 
used. Consistent and interpretable results are not obtained when this determi- 
nation is applied to samples of hydrogenated talloels. 


2. Thiocyanogen value determinations are satisfactory for the stucy and 
control of both unhydrogenated and hydrogenated talloels. 


In the Kraft process for digesting wood pulp the chips are subjected to a 
treatment, for three or four hours, with a hot solution of sodium sulfate, which 
solution contains, along with other compounds, considerable quantities of sodium 
sulfide. A more ideal condition for reacting the unsaturated aromatic and 
aliphatic bonds -with sulfur can not be visualized. Consequently, it seemed nec- 
essary in connection with the study of catalytic poisoning to determine the sulfur 
content of the various talloel samples which we were attempting to hydrogenate. 


Total sulphur contents of talloels were determined, using the A.S.T.M. 
Method D 129-34 in a Burgess-Parr oxygen bomb of 380 ml. capacity. The 
precipitates of BaSO, from the 1.0 gm. samples of talloels taken were of too 
small quantities for a gravimetric procedure; consequently, relative turbidities 
were read in 50 ml. Nessler tubes and compared to standards made from H.S0, 
containing .001 gm. sulphur. As a complete check on standards and method 
used, a sample of casein of known sulphur content was determined. It was 
shown that the distilled talloel contained .06 per cent, the refined .09 per cent, 
and the crude .08 per cent total sulfur. 


Having determined the amount of sulfur in talloels and having studied 
from the literature its deleterious effect on nickel catalysts, there were three 
optional courses to follow in order to successfully hydrogenate this material. 
It would be necessary to develop a means of removing sulfur-containing and 
other catalytic-poisonous compounds from talloel, or find an active sulfur- 
resistant catalyst, or reduce as much as possible the interfering substances and 
hydrogenate with a larger proportion of catalyst. 


From Chemical Abstracts there were compiled over one hundred references 
to the removal of sulfur from petroleum products, fatty oils, and other mate- 
tials, and from this list six methods were selected for trial. None of the six 
selected desulfurizing methods gave a reduction of the sulfur content of talloels, 
as shown by our analyses. 


At this point of the work it was realized that the removal of sulfur com- 
pounds from talloels is a special problem of enough importance and difficulty 
to require many years of research for its solution. 
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Hydrogenation experiments were carried on under three sets of conditions: . 

(a) at low pressures in glassware; (b) at Pressures up to 20 Ib. sq. in. in an iron 

hydrogenation vessel which duplicated, in miniature, conventional plant-scale 

equipment; and (c) at pressures up to 2000 Ib. sq. in. in a special superpressure 
hydrogenation unit. 


By the use of high hydrogen pressures in connection with some of the newer 
sulfur-resistant type of catalysts, it was hoped that our goal of hydrogenating 
talloel might be achieved. After many trials had been made, it was concluded 
that the sulfur-resistant catalysts were intended for hydrogenolysis and not for 
the simpler hydrogenation reactions. 


By using special metallic catalysts and employing high hydrogen pressures 
satisfactory samples of hydrogenated talloels were prepared. It was found nec- 
essary to pretreat crude talloel samples to remove catalyst poisons before apply- 
ing the hydrogenation step of the process. 


The relation of hydrogen pressure to hydrogenation-reaction equilibrium of 
talloel was studied. 


As a result of comparison of the three classes of components of the original 
with those of hydrogenated talloel, it was shown that during the course of 
hydrogenation both the fatty acids and the resin acids undergo an increase in 
saturation. During hydrogenation, the resin acid fraction percentage decreases 
and the unsaponifiable fraction percentage correspondingly increases, which 
change is explainable by pyrolysis. 


As a step in the conversion of our laboratory method to plant scale, a pilot 
plant was designed to operate according to the developed hydrogenation process. ` 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CHEMISTRY OF THE CHLORIDES, 
SIMPLE AND COMPLEX, OF BERYLLIUM* 


ANDREW HANSEN 


Beryllium is found as the first element in the second group of the periodic 
table. It is not a true representative of the alkali earths but is considered as a 
“bridge” element showing greater similarities toward aluminum than magnesium. 
Aluminum and beryllium are so much alike that it is difficult to separate them. 
Beryllium is less basic than magnesium, but moré so than aluminum. The salts 
of beryllium are readily hydrolyzed forming beryllium hydroxide, which is 
similar to aluminum hydroxide. Beryllium will dissolve in an excess of sodium 
hydroxide, but differs from aluminum in that it will precipitate on boiling. 

Beryllium is. found in many minerals, but beryl is the only one of impor- 
tance for the extraction of the metal. It is a double silicate of beryllium and 
aluminum, with the E 3BeO A1:0; 68102; SE about 5 per cent of 
the metal. 

The countries which: are most concerned with the development of beryllium 
are Germany and the United States. 

In the American process for treating beryl to obtain beryllium chloride, the 
exact treatment is not known. It is possible that the ore is fused with alkalis 
or fluorides. A second method is to heat the beryl to fusion and suddenly cool 
in water. A change in the properties takes place which enables it to be extracted 
with sulfuric acid at high temperatures and pressures. Other methods make 
use of chlorination in some manner, and separate beryllium chloride from im- 
purities by ‘fractional distillation. 

A review of the metallurgy of beryllium shows that a large part of the cost 
is due to the method of treating the ore to get it into the form suitable for 
electrolysis. 

A part of this investigaticn was the study of ge possible use of nitrosyl 
chloride as a chlorinating agent to obtain beryllium chloride from beryl. 

In this work, nitrosyl chloride was obtained by heating a mixture of con- 
centrated hydrochloric and. votre acids. It was found that considerable quan- - 
tities of nitrosyl chloride could be obtained by this method. The presence of 
water did not prevent the formation of large amounts of nitrosyl chloride as 
previously thought. It contained some dissolved chlorine which could be re- 
moved by fractional distillation. 

By passing fumes from aqua regia over aluminum, an addition compound 
of aluminum chloride and nitrosyl chloride was formed. By EE the pres- 
sure and heating, pure nitrosyl chloride was produced. 

Other methods described in the literature for preparing nitrosyl chloride 
were investigated. These were found to give a very pure product. 

In a preliminary investigation nitrosyl chloride was passed over heated 
beryllium oxide which had been prepared from beryl. Care was taken to elimi- 
nate all traces of water. Beryllium chloride was not produced by this method. 
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When mixed with carbon and treated in a similar manner, considerable 
amounts of beryllium chloride were formed. 

When nitrosyl chloride was passed over heated beryl, no beryllium chloride 
was found. When mixed with carbon, some reaction took place but not in 
sufficient quantities to consider it as a possible means of extraction. A 

Beryllium is quite similar to aluminum in many of its properties. It is 
known that aluminum chloride forms an addition compound with nitrosyl 
© chloride. Beryllium also forms co-ordinated or addition compounds in many 
instances. These facts suggested the investigation of the possible formation of 
a nitrosyl chloride compound with beryllium chloride. 

When anhydrous beryllium chloride was treated with liquid nitrosyl chloride, 
an addition compound of a yellow color was formed, having the formula 
BeC1,NOC1. On exposure to air it absorbed moisture readily. An attempt to 
obtain beryllium by the electrolysis of- this compound in nitrosyl chloride was 
unsuccessful. 

The chemistry of beryllium is made rather complex by the ready action of 
water upon its salts, causing hydrolysis, and also by the fact that beryllium 
chloride appears to have some action upon glass at high temperatures. It was 
with this in mind that another of the objectives of this work, a study of beryllium 
chloride, was undertaken. E 

In this investigation, deposits were formed on the surface of the glass when 
beryllium chloride was formed at high temperatures. If. moisture is present, 
beryllium chloride hydrolyzes and beryllium oxide is formed. These deposits 
are difficult to remove from glass. 

Since there is some controversy as to whether glass is attacked by beryllium 
chloride at high temperatures, it was decided to perform some experiments with 
dry beryllium chloride on glass tubing to observe if any reaction would take place. 

Beryllium chloride was prepared by two methods, all precautions being 
taken to make sure that moisture was absent. It was then passed over pieces 
of weighed glass tubing in an all-glass apparatus. A sublimate formed on the 
glass, which flaked off. These flakes were analyzed spectrographically and were 
found to consist of a beryllium compound. The constituents of glass were also 
shown. After carefully washing and drying the glass tubes, it was apparent 
that the glass had been acted upon. On weighing, a definite loss in weight was 
observed. 

From these experiments it is evident that beryllium chloride does have an 
etching effect upon glass. The theory that the apparent attacking of glass by 
beryllium chloride is nothing more than a deposit of beryllium oxide is disproved. 
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BASIC STUDIES IN THE ANALYTICAL DETERMINATION OF 
f BERYLLIUM* 


W. Roy Newsom. 


The importance of the future of beryllium, both in industry and in pure 
science, has been pointed out, and it has been shown that the great majority of 
methods proposed for the analysis-of beryllium ores are unsatisfactory. Great 
inefficiency. in developing mineral deposits, as well as much waste of time and 
money, has resulted from incorrect analytical results. The separation of beryl- 
lium from aluminum and, to a less extent, from iron has been the cause of much 
trouble. : 


Fifteen of the methods proposed for the analysis of beryllium ores and 
products have been experimentally examined, and the favorable or unfavorable 
features of each method have been presented in critical light. 


In the separation of iron and aluminum from beryllium by the use of 
sodium bicarbonate, which at present is a widely recommended method, it has 
been found that some of the iron remains unprecipitated and consequenily con- 
taminates the final product of beryllium oxide. It has been suggested that the 
iron which remains unprecipitated may be present as sodium ferrite. The 
existence of ferrites as recorded in the literature has been reviewed. It has been 
shown mathematically that iron should be quantitatively precipitated by sodium 
bicarbonate, but, nevertheless, analytical results have been presented which show 
that the precipitation of the iron is incomplete. 


The possibility that the unprecipitated iron remained in solution, in the 
presence of sodium bicarbonate, as ferric hydroxide sol has been disproved 
through the aid of dialysis experiments with a collodion membrane. A possible ` 
equation to express the behavior of iron under such circumstances and to show 
the formation of a ferrite has been given. Experiments involving the Mass 
Action and Equilibrium laws have been used in the attempt to verify the exist- 
ence of the equation. Theoretical reasons for the unsuccessful ‘attempt to 
reverse the equation in a concentrated salt solution have been given. The quan- 
titative results on the amount of iron remaining in solution have not given con- 
sistent amounts, which is in accord with the actual determinations on beryllium 
ore. For the most satisfactory results, the beryllium oxide obtained from the 
ore should be fused with potassium pyrosulfate and the iron determined colori- 
metrically. 


No work has previously been done in an attempt to explain the inability 
of sodium bicarbonate to precipitate ferric iron completely from solution. 


An investigation into the possibility of the use of the various amines 
in the analytical chemistry of beryllium has been presented. In the light of the 
ionization constants cf the nitrogen bases, the following amines were chosen for 
the investigation; namely, methyl amine, dimethyl amine, trimethyl amine, ethyl- 
amine, diethyl amine, triethyl amine, and piperidine. 
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Experimental results have been pene which show that diethyl amine 
should be the most ideal for use in the analytical separation of beryllium and 
aluminum. Although with the use of large amounts of amine fairly accurate 
results have been obtained, it has also been proved that the final precipitate is 
not pure beryllium oxide. Therefore, for accurate analytical work, the methods 
making use of the basic strength of the amines must be discarded. The method 
has possibilities, however, in the commercial extraction of beryllium where 
complete separations are not entirely necessary. 


The phosphates of beryllium and aluminum have been investigated with 
regard to their use in the analytical separation of these elements. The literature 
on beryllium phosphate presents the general opinion that the precipitation of 
beryllium with phosphate and the subsequent ignition to beryllium pyrophosphate 
are inaccurate and therefore present an extremely improbable method of analysis. 
The causes for the previous inconsistencies in the precipitation of beryllium 
phosphate reported in the literature have been determined and the errors cor- 
rected. It has been found that the conditions necessary for obtaining correct 
stoiciometrical results on ignition of the precipitate to beryllium pyrophosphate 
depend upon careful control of the acidity, the ammonium ion coricentration, 
and the care with which the solution is neutralized during precipitation. When 
these conditions are regulated, as specified in this research, correct stoiciomet- 
rical results are obtained. 


This research has shown that aluminum may be partially removed by the 
use of sodium pyrophosphate, which precipitates the aluminum while the beryl- 
lium remains in solution. It is frequently stated in the literature on the analyti- 
cal chemistry of beryllium that small amounts of aluminum may be held in 
solution through the use of citric acid, while the beryllium is precipitated out 
by the addition of a suitable reagent. This has definitely been proved to be 
erroneous in the present research. Inconsistent results have been obtained in 
all cases in the precipitation of beryllium phosphate when the solutions were 
contaminated with small amounts of aluminum. The causes for these irregu- 
larities have been investigated in this research. Neither the inconsistencies nor 
the causes for the errors occurring when the precipitation of beryllium phosphate 
takes place in the presence of small amounts of aluminum and citrate solutions 
have been mentioned in the previous literature on the subject. 


The existing influence of aluminum on the precipitation of beryllium phos- 
phate in the presence of citric acid has been investigated in the present research. 
It has been determined that the errors produced are not due to the hydrolysis 
of the aluminum nitrate, or to the amount of acid produced by the reaction of 
the aluminum nitrate and the citric acid, or to any other anion with which the 
aluminum might be combined. It has been shown that the error occurs only 
when aluminum, beryllium, and citrate solutions appear together. The approxi- 
mate stoiciometrical relationships between the beryllium, aluminum, and citrate 
solutions which are significant in the production of this relationship have been 
determined by this research. In view of these experimentally determined rela- 
tionships, a theoretical explanation of the behavior of aluminum, beryllium, and 
citrate solutions has been proposed, which is based on the formation of a 
co-ordinated compound, and an electronic shift. 

In conclusion, it has been found that the most satisfactory method for the 
determination of “beryllium is given by the use of 8-hydroxyquinoline. The 
literature on the precipitation of the metals by 8-hydroxyquinoline has been 
reviewed, and the removal of those elements which interfere in the analysis of 
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beryllium has been considered. Furthermore, the conditions in the various pro- 
cedures involving 8-hydroxyquinoline given in the literature which may have 
been conducive to slightly erroneous. results have been modified. Finally, the 
&-hydroxyquinoline procedure, which has been found to give the most accurate 
results, has been reviewed in the form of an analytical outline. 
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DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
HISTORY 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF ADOLPH FRANCIS ALPHONSE 
BANDELIER, WITH AN APPRAISAL OF HIS CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND RELATED SCIENCES* 


Encar Forp Goan . 


This study proposes to evaluate the work of Adolph F. A. Bandelier (1840- 
1914) in the fields of anthropology, pre-Columbian history, and early American 
literate history and to examine his influence on the writings of present-day 
anthropologists and historians in the American field. 


Bandelier’s works were studied and compared with present-day conclusions 
of scholars in his field. His voluminous correspondence, personal journals, fam- 
ily records, and the newspapers of Highland, Illinois, from 1857 to 1885 were 
examined for material on the life of the eminent ethno-historian. 


Bandelier was probably the first American historian to~attempt a critical 
scientific study of the sources of early American history especially for their 
ethnological content. He was the first to attempt scientifically to reconstruct 
pre-Columbian history from records of the early American explorers. Between 
1877 and 1880 he wrote a series of monographs on the social systems and mili- 
tary methods of the ancient Mexicans based on study of Spanish chronicles and 
relaciones. From 1880 to 1903 he did field work in American archaeology, 
ethnology, and history in southwestern United States, Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia. 
During this period Bandelier collected voluminous archival materials from these 
areas. From 1903 to 1911 Bandelier remained in New York, writing and lectur- 
ing on Latin-American history and literature. In 1911 he resumed his archival 
work in Mexico and Spain. He died in Seville in 1914. During the period from 
1877 to 1914 Bandelier wrote more than 150 articles and books on New World 
history, archaeology, and ethnology. 


Bandelier early discarded the ideas of W. H. Prescott, H. H. Bancroft, 
and previous writers on the period of the conquest and the pre-Columbian scene. 
He insisted that American historians had erred in their interpretations of the 
early Spanish chronicles and histories of the New World. .Lewis H. Morgan, 
who had a profound influence on Bandelier’s ideas, postulated a Spencerian form 
of social evolution in which the American Indian occupied a place between 
savagery and barbarism in the social evolutionary scale. Morgan claimed, and 
Bandelier set out to prove, that there were no kings, emperors, true states, or 
forms of feudal organization among the American aborigines. Both maintained 
that the American Indians’ social organization had, before the conquest, con- 
sisted solely of clans, tribes, and occasional loose confederations for specific 
purposes, a form of military democracy and economic communism. 
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- Several minor errors in previously published biographical sketches of Ban- 
delier were discovered. His academic preparation is exaggerated by most 
biographers. 


Bandelier was born, August 6, 1840, near Berne, Switzerland, of French 
Swiss parents. His mother was Maria Senn, of whom little is known except 
that she was a resident of the village of Sornatan and was apparently Swiss 
born. She died at Highland, Illinois, in 1855. His father, Adolph Eugene 
Bandelier, was educated at the University of Berne, for the law, and served a 
time as a district judge before immigrating to America in 1848, when young 
Adolph was eight years of age. The family settled in Highland, Illinois, then 
a small Swiss settlement. The elder Bandelier purchased a forty-acre farm 
about a mile from the village of Highland, although he was not a farmer, and 
early became a partner in the F. Ryhiner Bank. There was one brother, Emil, 
who died rather early, leaving two daughters and one son, who lived for the most 
part with the Bandeliers, father and son, until grown. 


Adolph F. A. Bandelier was educated in the public schools of Highland, 
and secured some higher education under the tutelage of his father, who en- - 
couraged him in the study of science. In 1865-67 Bandelier attended the Uni- 
versity of Berne, enrolling in the school of law, for three semesters. Contrary 
to statements of some biographers, he did not study under or meet Alexander von 
Humboldt, although he was a great admirer of the German scholar. After his 
return to Highland the younger Bandelier was employed in his father’s bank. 
He was active in the affairs of the bank in Highland until 1880, when his health 
failed. On January 4, 1862, he married Josephine Huegy, daughter of another 
partner of the F. Ryhiner Bank. This private bank was owned jointly by the 
Bandelier, Huegy, and Ryhiner families. Adolph P A. Bandelier was never 
an active partner, being merely confidential employee of his father. In the late. 
1870’s the younger Bandelier became interested, through the bank, in the Con- 
fidence Coal Mine and in an iron works, but Bandelier cannot be classed as a 
successful business man. 


It is not ascertainable just when Bandelier became interested in Mexican 
history, but when he first met Lewis H. Morgan, in 1873, he appears to have 
. been unusually familiar with the source material, in Spanish, German, French, 
and English, on the Mexican period of conquest. Bandelier’s contacts with 
Morgan resulted in the writing of his Mexican monographs, published in 1877, 
1878, and 1879 by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. These’ works, 
purely library researches, brought Bandelier to the notice of eastern scholars. 


Bandelier’s researches in the ethnology of aboriginal Mexico were used to 
some extent by Lewis H. Morgan in the writing of his Ancient Society, and Ban- 
delier read and criticized some parts of that work. The letters of Bandelier to 
Morgan during this period, continuing until the death of Morgan, in December, 
1881, fill 693 typewritten ms. pages. Unfortunately, efforts to locate Morgan’s 
letters to Bandelier have, to date, been unsuccessful. The letters to Morgan, 
containing much valuable anthropological and historical information, are being 
published (1939) by the University of New Mexico Press, under the editorship 
of Dr. Leslie A. White. 


In 1880, Bandelier’s health having failed, he was employed, through the 
influence of his friend Morgan, by the Archaeological Institute’of America in an 
investigation of the ruins of Pecos, New Mexico. Field work did much to 
restore his health. 
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With the exception of a few months in México with the ill-fated Lorillard 
expedition, Bandelier spent the greater part of the years 1880 to 1885 in New 
Mexico under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute. The results of this 
research were published by the Institute as An Archaeological Reconnaissance 
into Mexico in the Year 1881 (1 vol.) and the Final Report of Investigations 
among the Indians of the Southwestern United States, etc., 1890-92 (2 vols.). 

In 1885 the F. Ryhiner Bank failed disastrously, and, his father having fled 
the country, A. F. A. Bandelier was arrested on a charge of accepting deposits 
after he knew the bank to be insolvent. Bandelier was neither legally nor morally 
responsible for the affairs of the bank, and he was soon released from the charges. 
He then removed permanently to Santa Fe, New Mexico, where, after severe 
financial difficulties, he became connected with the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archaeological expedition in 1886, as historian. He continued his work with 
the Hemenway expedition until 1890. 

In 1892 Bandelier went to Peru and Bolivia on an archaeological expedition 
under the auspices of Mr. Henry Villard, a New York capitalist. In 1894 the 
American Museum of Natural History took over the Villard expedition, con- 
tinuing the employment of Bandelier in the South American investigations until 
1903. He returned to New York and continued in the employment of the 
Museum until 1906. While in New York Bandelier lectured at Columbia Uni- 
versity for several years, in addition to. his work with the Museum. 

Shortly after Bandelier’s arrival in Peru his first wife died, in 1892, and, 
in 1893, he married Fanny Ritter in Lima, Peru. His second wife was much 
younger than the fifty-two-year-old scientist, but proved an invaluable assistant 
‘in his work. She was of Swiss parentage and an accomplished linguist. 

In 1906 Bandelier was employed by the Hispanic Society, which published 
his Islands of Titicaca and Koati. Throughout his New York period he pub- 

‘lished many historical and anthropological articles in the American Anthropolo- 
gist and in other periodicals. In 1909 Bandelier became practically blind from 
a cataract, and was able to continue his work only through the assistance of his 
faithful wife. By 1911 Bandelier’s sight had improved considerably and in that 
year he was appointed a research assistant for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, continuing his archival work on the ethnology of southwestern 
United States. He and Mrs. Bandelier spent a part of 1912 in Mexico working 
in the national archives. In 1913 they went to Spain, where they planned to 
continue research in the Spanish archives. There Bandelier died, March 18, 
1914, in Seville. 

Fanny Ritter-Bandelier continued the archival work. in Spain until 1915. 
The material collected in these years was published by the Carnegie Institution, 
1923-38, under the editorship of Dr. Charles W. Hackett under the title, Histori- 
cal Documents Relating to New Mexico, Neuva Viscaya and Approaches thereto, 
to 1773 (3 vols.). 

Bandelier published numerous articles in periodicals, both scholarly and 
popular, during his lifetime as a scholar. He wrote one novel, The Delight 
Makers, which was published in America (two editions) and in Europe. This 
work of fiction was ethnological in theme, an attempt to recreate the life of the 
ancient people of the Pajarito Plateau of New Mexico, who had abandoned that 
area in prehistoric times. The area which formed the background for this ethno- 
fictional work has been set aside as Bandelier National monument by act of 
Congress. Bandelier wrote several other books, mostly of an archaeological and 
historical nature. Besides these already mentioned, The Gilded Man (El Dorado 
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and other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy of America) is perhaps best known 
of his purely historical work. He also wrote some 86 signed articles on historical 
characters and Indian tribes for the Catholic Encyclopedia. 


For a generation Adolph F. A. Bandelier was an accepted authority in the 
pre-Columbian and southwestern field of history and American ethnology. While 
he has been criticized ty some modern American anthropologists for his super- 
ficial methods of study, his work has been generally accepted at its face value 
by historians in general. As far as is known, this thesis is the first attempt to 
critically examine Bandelier’s work in the light of his training, methods, and 
personal attitudes. 


That Bandelier had certain prejudices, religious and scientific, is shown. 
He was a too loyal disciple of the Morgan and, therefore, of the Spencerian 
school of social evolutionary thought. He was not above bending his evidence 
when it failed to fit his and Morgan’s theories. His constant need for funds, 
after 1885, made him prone to flatter the pet idéa of his employers. Also his 
conversion to the Catholic faith late in life made him somewhat uncritical of 
certain missionary records, notably in the case of Friar Marcos de Nizza. 


In general, the historical paths pioneered by Bandelier have been followed 
by subsequent American historians. Although his work contains many errors, 
his most important generalizations, particularly those which at the time aroused 
the greatest controversy, have been vindicated by later research. Beginning with 
John Fiske, Bandelier’s influence on American historians has been increasingly 
important. Primarily an archivist, his reputation as an archaeologist and eth- 
nologist has recently suffered somewhat; but, a century after his birth, Bandelier’s 
place among the pioneers of American historical sciences seems secure. 
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THE PUBLIC INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCES, 1889-1939* 


Joun ANDREW Howakrn, Jr. 


The idea of holding international conferences is not new or even recent. 
Certain it is that it did not originate in the Western Hemisphere. In Europe in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, such persons of 
prominence as Emeric Crucé, Hugo Grotius, Erasmus, Abbé-de-Saint Pierre, 
Rousseau, Kant, and others gave voice to the need for some type of interna- 
tional organization that would tend to lessen the danger of wars and would, at 
the same time, promote international commerce and good will. 


In the Western Hemisphere, however, there have been some outstanding 
advocates of the idea of international unity. Among these have been Simon 
Bolivar, South American statesman; Henry Clay, statesman of the United States; 
and Dr. William Ladd, also of the United States. These men, although their 
motives may have been colored with other desires, undoubtedly deserve much of 
the credit for diffusion of the idea of international organization in the Americas. 


In the years between the activities of Bolivar, Clay, and their contemporaries 
and the present, the conference movement had grown greatly. Its greatest 
impetus, however, came after the work of James G. Blaine in the decade of the 
eighties. S 

While there were numerous attempts to create one form of league or 
another in South America between 1825 and 1889, none could really be classed 
as successful. Their chief contribution, however, lay in the fact that they were 
the progenitors of the present and recent conferences. "Today there are inter- 
American meetings held each year. With the vast network of conferences 
ranging from those on Child Health, Highways, Education, Sanitation, Eco- 
nomics, Finances, and many others, it would obviously be impossible to attempt 
to treat all of them. On the other hand, to try to segregate them in the absence 
of some clear-cut plan would also be unfair. It was with this difficulty in mind 
that the present study was made.- However, after reading Norman Hill’s work 
on the Public International Conference, the field: seemed to delimit itself. Con- 
ferences, according to Hill, were divided into three types: public, private, and 
semipublic. The former, according to him, were those in which not only the 
organization but the support and the selection of delegates were governmental 
functions. With this distinction, the present study was made. Applying Hill’s 
formula, the group of conferences beginning in 1889, and being held generally 
at intervals of five years, seemed to be the only ones that really merited the name 
“public conferences.” This study is, therefore, based on the eight such. meetings 
that have been held in the Western Hemisphere since 1889. Although a brief 
résumé of the work of the eighth such conference is included, no attempt is made 
to interpret or evaluate it. 


The materials for the study were found chiefly in governmental documents, 
which were available in Spanish and English; and in the publications of private 
individuals, as well as in the expressions of the contemporary writers. 
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In the first chapter an attempt was made to trace the development of the 
idea of international organization by touching briefly on the thoughts of Euro- 
pean men of prominence on the subject, and by brief. statements of several of 
the conferences in the Western Hemisphere between 1825 and 1889. 


In the succeeding chapters, each of these conferences has been analyzed 
from the standpoints of organization, proceedings, and the outstanding con- 
clusions. 


In the last chapter, on summary and conclusions, the principal themes of the 
whole conference movement have been recognized and, in some measure, 
evaluated. 


It would seem that out of the whole movement there have come some 
results that have been important through the years. 


On the subject of patents, industrial drawings and models, and trademarks 
the investigation showed that this became an issue in the Second Conference of 
1901. At that time a convention was adopted which attempted to secure uni- 
formity among the nations for the protection of those items. At each succeeding 
conference the subject was mace the central theme of either a resolution or a 
convention. At the present time the subject is still unsolved. The lack of solu- 
tion is probably due to the fact that the nations are unwilling to surrender even 
a portion of their right to legislate on the subject. 


The subject of extradition was also given prominence in the work of the 
Second Conference. It has been considered in the subsequent conferences, but is 
as yet not satisfactorily solved. The lack of solution is probably due to tke fact 
that the nations have different ideas of extraditable offenses, some holding that 
political offenses should be extraditable and others taking the opposite viewpoint. 


The subject of arbitration was one of the principal reasons for the calling of 
the First Conference. It was incorporated in a convention by the Second Con- 
ference and was the subject of either resolutions or conventions by the succeeding 
ones. Perhaps the greatest good that has come from the deliberations on this 
subject has been the adherence to the Hague Treaties and the Washington 
Treaties of 1929: Actually, however, few actual settlements have been made 
under authority of the conventions or resolutions. 


On the topic of literary and artistic copyright, the Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Sixth conferences adopted conventions concerning it, while the Fifth and 
Seventh embodied it in resolutions. Today, it is probably as far from being satis- 
factorily adjusted as it was in the period prior to its consideration by the present 
series of conferences. 


The conferences and their auxiliaries have spent much time and effort on the 
subject of codification of public and private international law, but it is by no 
means fully developed. This should not be taken as an indication of the lack of 
accomplishment on the part of the conferences, however, for the task of working 
into a harmonious pattern the public and private laws of all of the American 
nations is, in itself, an enormous undertaking. The subject was embodied in con- 
ventions of the Second and Third conferences; and in resolutions of the Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh conferences. Such additional meetings as those at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1912 and at Washington in 1916 and.1927 have been held. 


The topic on practice of the learned professions was embodied in a conven- 
tion in the Second conference and in resolutions by the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and 
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Sixth conferences. As an outgrowth of the subject there has been organized-in 
the Pan American Union a bureau for intellectual co-operation among: the 
countries. 


The subject of the status of aliens and of children born of alien parents has 
received a proportionate share of the attention of the conferences. The attempt 
apparently has been to establish a degree of uniformity regarding aliens, as well 
as to facilitate freer migration across national boundaries. The problem is far 
from a complete solution. 

The controversial subject of customs was injected into’ the proceedings of 
the First Conference and has been the object of repeated attempts to provide a 
working agreement concerning it. The fact that it has not been solved to the 
satisfaction of the nations should not be taken as an indication of the failure of 
the conferences, but rather as an evidence of their partial success. When. fifteen 
to twenty nations meet around the council table in friendly consultation and 
deliberate on a subject of common and, at the same time, vital interest, regardless 
of the tangible results, it is evidence of progress. 

The subject of the reduction and limitation of military and naval expendi- 
tures has, since the World War, assumed a position of primary importance in 
the deliberations of the inter-American conferences, It is associated in its ideal 
with the work of the League of Nations, and, like the latter, has not shown 
much, if any, evidence of accomplishment. 

The subject of communication early attracted the attention of the delegates 
to the conferences. Railway and water transportation were topics on the agenda 
of the meeting of 1889. The inter-American highway and the congresses that 
have been held on the subject attest to the desire of the nations to complete the 
project. In recent years the problem of aerial transportation has attracted the 
attention of the delegates to the conferences. The entire subject, in one form 
or another, has been incorporated in conventions and resolutions of each of the 
first seven conferences. 

Public health and sanitation have merited and received continuous atten- 
tion. As definite outgrowths of the inter-American conference movement, there 
have been held numerous child welfare and sanitary conferences and congresses. 
It is quite probable that one of the chief accomplishments of these inter-American 
conferences has been the resulting national campaigns against disease, from the 
standpoint of both preventive and curative processes. 

The Bureau of the American Republics stands as perhaps the c one outstand- 
ing accomplishment of all of the conferences. It was created by the First 
Conference and has been changed and improved by practically all of the remain- 
ing conferences. Today, with its vast network of agencies, committees, and 
commissions, it must be recognized as a definite accomplishment in the field of 
inter-American co-operation. 
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EVANGELICALISM AND ITS INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH SOCIAL 
REFORM DURING PART OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES* 


James Procror KNoTT 


The purpose of this study was to examine Evangelicalism and trace its 
influence on English social reform and amelioration during part of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The attempt, then, has been to reveal in its various 
aspects a fascinating movement which forms an integral part of the history of, 
the church. 

‘The Apostle James struck a deep note in the philosophy of life when he 
said, “faith, if it hath not works, is dead.” (James 2:17) When our Lord Jesus 
Christ condensed the meaning of the Ten Commandments into two, the fol- 
lowing was the result: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. (Matthew 22:37-39) 


Thus, closely bound up with one’s love for God must be his love for his 
neighbor. The expanding horizons of this present age reveal that there is much 
more implicit in the Master’s use of the word “neighbour” than might be thought. 
One’s neighbor is not merely he who lives next door. 

In Christianity is found the highest expression of love for one’s neighbor. 
The plains of history are strewn with failures of man-made. religions, but the 
Christian religion moves triumphantly forward, bearing its divine credentials, 
shown not only in its transcendent teachings but also in its power. The Christ 
saves the sinner, raises the downtrodden, and gives hope to the social and eco- 
nomic outcast. Whenever the individual Christian or the church takes Christ’s 
commandments and other teachings seriously and seeks to obey them, the most 
beneficent results are certain to follow. The Master said, “I am the light of 
the world.” ; 

Through the Christian centuries the Evangelical note was sounded again 
and again not only in the various small groups without Roman Catholicism but 
even within that church. After the great Evangelical renaissance known as the 
Protestant Reformation there was a lapse into coldness and formality, and 
Evangelicalism suffered. In English Puritanism there was a return of the Evan- 
gelical spirit, but this, in turn, was followed by another lapse. Pietism and 
Moravianism are examples of Evangelicalism persisting amid widespread spirit- 
ual decline, 

The mightiest spiritual movement since the Protestant Reformation was the 
Evangelical Revival in the eighteenth century, of which John Wesley was at 
once a symbol and the outstanding human leader. Evangelicalism as evinced by 
men and women living in the eighteenth or any century, for that matter, could 


not be confined to one church or party in a church for the reason that it is the 
° 
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exemplification of certain spiritual attitudes and experiences which transcend all 
human barriers, Thus, one may expect to find and does find true’ Evangelicals 
in various sects and groups of the eighteenth century. In this notable company - 
are found Anglicans, besides Methodists, Quakers, and those of other dissenting 
groups. 


Evangelicalism signifies Evangelical principles or beliefs. ‘The true Evan- 
gelical not only is in full accord with the principles of the Christian faith but 
also has a definite Christian experience himself. As to his religious beliefs, then, 
he would be termed a conservative, holding to the foundation truths of historic 
Christianity. Some of the beliefs historically held by the Evangelicals include 
such truths as the fallen condition of man, the atonement, salvation by faith in 
Jesus Christ, and the new birth. ‘The Evangelical holds that divine grace is 
administered to the human heart through the immediate presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 


“Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this,” says the 
Apostle James, “to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” (James 1:27) Here holiness of life and 
good works are each shown to be a quality of pure religion. Wesley could say, 
-“The world is my parish,” because his love reached out to all humanity. Whether 
preaching to the needy Kingswood miners, opening a medical dispensary in 
London, or writing a tract against slavery, Wesley, the Evangelical, was thinking 
of others. There was, also, a great company of English Evangelical humani- 
tarians in the period under consideration, whose contributions toward social 
reforms and general public welfare were profoundly significant. 


The present writer, who has been able to devote considerable time to study 
and research on this dissertation at the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery in San Marino, California, has discovered considerable source material 
and a great quantity of secondary material of which he has made use. The 
Library of The University of Southern California and the Los Angeles Public 
Library have also been helpful. 


A number of works have appeared dealing with various aspects of the 
social influence of English Evangelicals in the general period concerned. Usually 
these have dealt more particularly with one group, such as the Methodists, or 
the Quakers, and their contributions. The present writer, whose especial interest 
in this field took form some nine years ago when he wrote a master’s thesis in 
religion upon this general subject, has endeavored to study the whole field care- 
fully and to bring all the chief characters, at least, into the story, regardless of 
their denominational persuasion. The central idea, therefore, has not been any 
particular sect or group, but Evangelicalism and its social influences. About 
this central idea have been grouped various individuals and movements, Evan- 
gelical in belief and conduct and very sympathetic to the needs of the poor and 
distressed. 


The method of procedure in the dissertation has been, after the introduc- 
tion, to describe briefly the vivid as well as the sordid life of England especially 
during the eighteenth century. Then a chapter follows on-Evangelicalism with 
definitions and also brief characterizations of many of the notable Evangelicals. 
Thereafter chapters appear which show the influence of Evangelicalism upon 
various areas of social need. The direct result or influence of the eighteenth 
century spiritual quickening was, of course, upon individual lives. As a result 
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of this, many were motivated to work for the uplift of others. This is shown 
in chapters on educational reforms and advance, on prison reforms, on efforts 
leading to the abolition of the British slave trade and of slavery, and on labor 
reforms and social weliare. The summary follows, after which will be found 
a selected bibliography of source and secondary materials which will indicate 
where further and specialized information may be had. 


A brief review of some of the features in each of the chapters following 
the introduction will indicate the scope as well as the findings of the study. The 
chapter on eighteenth century England reveals that century as one of strange 
contrasts. Strong inteliectual vigor flourished in the same land where the most 
amazing illiteracy. abounded. One of the most significant religious movements 
of all times emerged in an environment of much pleasure-seeking and moral 
turpitude. Some of the choicest saints of Christian history lived and moved 
among a Society where gross immoralities, excessive gin drinking, revolting 
crimes, and rank materialism were common. Human beings in utter pceverty, 
helpless and hopeless, drew breath from the same air as nobles and rich bour- 
geoisie, living in luxury and entirely indifferent to the social welfare of the 
masses. Gambling, drinking, and marital infidelity were rampant. Although 
there were examples of faithful and pious pastors, yet, as a whole, the church 
was spiritually dead. Deism and rationalism were abroad in the land. 


What was needed was a revival of real Christianity with its ideals and its 
power. The revival came. From the universities men came who, when they 
had received the spiritual touch from God’s hand, went forth throughout the 
land preaching and calling to repentance. -Presently the movement swept the 
country. A revival of primitive Christianity had come. Some of the notable 
names among the early leaders were John and Charles Wesley, George White- 
field, John Fletcher, and Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. Although preceded 
by a revival in Wales, the Wesleyan revival may be said to have begun soon 
after the spiritual experience of John Wesley at the meeting in Aldersgate Street, 
London, on May 24, 1738, when he felt his “heart strangely warmed” and had 
the assurance that his sins were taken away. 


In educational reform and advance the Evangelicals made a real contribu- 
tion. Among the various types of schools in which they were interested the 
Sunday school stands in'a prominent place. The name of an Evangelical news- 
paper publisher, Robert Raikes, because of its connection with the rise of the 
Sunday school in 1780, occupies a very honorable place. Hannah More accom- 
plished a great work in the type of schools which she established. Other Evan- 
gelicals, such as the Quakers, did constructive work in the field of education. 


Among the Evangelicals who attacked the problem of prison reform were 
John Howard and later, Elizabeth Fry. Prison conditions were horrible to 
contemplate, but Howard and Mrs. Fry investigated the situation, expressed 
their ideas in print, and did much for the prisoners. 


The Evangelical worked hard for the negro slaves. Whether through the 
media of abolition societies, the writing of pamphlets, the seeking of evidence, 
or the actual debate ir. Parliament on the slave issues, the Evangelical did not 
fail in his struggle to abolish the slave trade and the institution of slavery. In 
the picture one sees the. quiet Quaker aroused to fever heat by the iniquities of 
slavery, the Baptist and Wesleyan missionaries in the Caribbean colonies work- 
ing amid great opposition, and the members of the powerful Clapham Sect of 
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Anglican Evangelicals exerting their influence in Parliament and out of Parlia- 
ment. All were working for the same objective. Among the noted names in 
this feld were William Wilberforce, Thomas Fowell Buxton, Granville Sharp, 
Zachary Macaulay, Thomas Clarkson, and William Allen. In 1807 Parliament 
passed the act abolishing the slave trade, and in 1833 it passed the act abolishing 
slavery in the British dominions. The eminent French writer of English history, 
.Elie Halevy, has truly said that the abolitionist campaign had been first and 
foremost a Christian movement. 


Again, when the needs of the English working classes were seen, the Evan- 
gelicals sprang to the rescue. The Industrial Revolution meant that a machine 
age had come. Great numbers of people were needed to operate these machines. 
Moreover, the mines employed many workers. Not alone the men but the 
women and even little children slaved in the factories and in the mires for un- 
believably long hours and under horrible conditions in some cases. Then, again, 
despite the English poor laws, much distress prevailed among the poorer classes. 
Evangelicals met many of these situations, struggled with them, and triumphed 
again and again. This was true whether in the field of social amelioration and 
welfare or in Parliamentary labor reforms. The Quakers, Methodists, Angli- 
cans, and others, working together or separately, wrought wonders. Names 
such as those of Jonas Hanway, Peter Bedford, William Allen, Henry Thornton, 
and Lord Shaftesbury are suggestive in this respect. 


‘The influence of the Evangelical Revival was also felt in the temperance 
cause, in an aroused interest in foreign missions, and very probably in counter- 
acting revolutionary ideas from. France. Moreover, a sense of the value of 
human personality was quickened by the Revival. The individual worth of the 
human soul was made clear. After the Revival came, no one could say, as the 
Psalmist had so pathetically put it centuries before, that “No man cared for my 
soul.” 


The influence of Evangelicalism on eighteenth and nineteenth century 
British life has been dynamic and very widespread. Heroes and heroines have 
fought with many signal successes in the great warfare against ignorance, indif- 
ference, and the sin of social injustice. English history would lose one of its 
most significant and glorious chapters if the Revival, with its mighty conse- 
quences, had not come. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY (1883-1939)* 


Donan W. MITCHELL 


At the beginning of the period covered by this study, the Navy was small, 
and inefficient—the inevitable result of the twenty years of neglect which fol- 
lowed the Civil War. Both in ships and men it ranked very low. The men were 
poorly paid and cared for and largely of foreign nationality. Officers were 
behind the times and demoralized by the bad system of promotion by seniority. 
Naval organization was poor. Ships were almost entirely obsolete. Previous 
administrations had been stupid or corrupt, or both.- That reform was brought 
about was due to several individuals of whom probably the most deserving of 
praise was Secretary of Navy Hunt. 

The task of bringing about a naval regeneration was by no means easy. 
Aid in armor manufacture was secured by government subsidies—a practice that 
laid the basis for a profitable racket destined to trouble the more conscientious 
naval secretaries for the next thirty years. Torpedo, gun, powder, and machine 
plants were also erected, partly by private parties, partly by the government 
itself. Despite the lack of experience, or possibly because of it, the American 
ships built prior to the Spanish American War were, on the whole, excellent 
examples of the shipbuilders’ art. With occasional lapses, naval rebuilding was 
pursued until the outbreak of war found the United States Navy a fairly strong 
force—ranking about sixth among the world’s navies. The personnel was also 
gradually improved during the fifteen years of naval rebuilding. Brushing the 
cobwebs of the past from the minds of naval officers was a much more difficult 
task. Against strong internal opposition, a Naval War College was finally 
established through the efforts of Admiral Stephen Luce. As its President, 
Luce had the vision to secure Captain A. T. Mahan, who within the next two 
decades became the greatest naval historian and philosopher of modern history, 
a man whose influence became international. One grave defect of the Navy was 
poor gunnery, a defect which almost no one in the Navy then realized. 

The opportunity of testing the work of naval rebuilding occurred in the 
Spanish American War. American superiority in ships was actually very nearly 
overwhelming and the real American strength was much superior to the paper 
strength while that of the Spaniards, due to unpreparedness, was much inferior. 

American naval activities Guring the War were both good and bad. Dewey 
in the Far East demcnstrated brilliant leadership, less in his victory over the 
Spaniards than in the way in which he followed up his victory and dealt with - 
attempted German interference. Operations carried on in Atlantic waters were 
far from being brilliant. A blockade of Cuba was established and enforced. 
After Cervera was finally Iccated, he might easily have again escaped due to 
stupidity and failure to obey orders on the part of Commodore Schley. How- 
ever, Americans were not the only ones who made mistakes; Cervera failed or 
was unable to take advantage of his opportunities. As a result he was success- 
fully blockaded in Santiago, and an attempt at escape brought about the complete 
destruction of his fleet. The victory at Santiago determined the result of the war. 
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The Spanish American War left a bad aftertaste. Criticism of Schley 
brought the beginning of a period of general criticism and reform in the Navy. 
The design of American warships, the bureau organization, bad gunnery, the 
system of promotion, and lack of democracy, all came in for more or less deserved 
criticism. These criticisms, most of which emanated from the Navy itself, 
brought material improvements in most but not all of the conditions criticized. 


Due largely to the increased prestige of the Navy resulting from the Spanish 
American War and the influence of the naval-minded Theodore Roosevelt, the 
United States Navy kept fairly well abreast of developments during the first 
half of this period (between 1898 and 1914). A relapse occurred in the years 
preceding the World War. 


The outbreak of the World War brought an understandable Jemi for 
increased war preparation in the United States. On the naval side, this demand 
found satisfaction in the Act of August 29, 1916, which authorized a supremely 
powerful force of battleships with large numbers of other types of naval vessels. 
The act also made a long overdue change in the method of promotion in the 
Navy and provided for the raising of a large naval reserve. Although the com- 
ing of war in less than a year prevented some of the provisions of the Act from 
going into effect, it was, nevertheless, an extremely important measure. 

American naval participation in the World War was extremely successful. 
At the time of American entrance, the submarine campaign was so successful 
that unless effective measures could be taken against it the end of the war was 
clearly in sight. A long chain of destroyers was sent across the Atlantic to 
render aid. Yachts, eagle boats, submarines and~submarine chasers, as well as 
many vessels of other types, were sent over to combat the submarine menace. 
American naval patrol stations were established at Brest, Gibraltar, Bantry Bay, 
and numerous other points. Naval aviation units conducted patrols over the 
waters surrounding Great Britain and France and dropped bombs on the western 
front. A battleship squadron reinforced the British Grand Fleet and another 
was based on the west coast of Ireland to check any German raiding cruisers 
which might escape. Naval guns were used very effectively in the final drive 
for victory in October. Naval units were used in the convoy of troops to France. 

The greatest contribution of the American Navy toward winning the war 
was not a matter of mere force, vital though force was, but was to be found in 
the realm of inventions and ideas. Practically every important antisubmarine 
device and invention which upset the calculations of the German Admiralty was 
an American contribution. Most important of all was the adoption of the convoy 
system, urged at once by Admiral Sims but not put into complete operation for 
several months after his departure for London. The additional force needed to 
make the convoy system fully effective was supplied by the American Navy. 
-The other great contribution of American naval aid was the North Sea mine 
barrage. This made passage of German submarines into the Atlantic so hazard- 
ous that the morale of German submarine crews was completely broken. Other 
American inventions included the submarine chaser and the hydrophone, a 
deadly combination in hunting submarines, and the improved type of mine which 
made the North Sea mine barrage a human possibility. It is hardly too much 
to say that the entrance of the United States Navy into the World War pre- 
vented it from being lost to Germany. 

World War “activity did not completely end on November 11 but continued 
on a decreased scale for Some time. The postwar Navy was for several months 
kept busy evacuating prisoners of war from Germany, routing food ships, gath- 
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ering up mines, returning soldiers to the United States, and dismantling its 
European bases. American naval and military forces occupied eastern Siberia 
and the White Sea area for well over a year, taking part in the campaign against 
the government of Russia. American naval forces in the Adriatic helped carry 
out the terms of the Armistice and prevented many conflicts between Italians 
and Jugoslavs. A naval force in the Near East under Admiral Bristol performed 
a large variety of functions, nearly all of them important. Admiral Benson 
served as naval aide at the Paris Peace Conference. 


World conditions were greatly changed by the World War. Japan and the 
United States were greatly enriched and strengthened by the War and both had 
naval programs under way designed to materially improve the status of their 
respective navies. Peace conditions made (us Large scale expansion seem un- 
necessary and, moreover, it was expensive. The United States was, therefore, 
willing to consider naval limitation in 1921. Japan, also, was glad to make such 
a consideration as was Great Britain. The result was the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22, which attempted to limit naval strength at the level then pos- 
sessed by each power or on a 5-5-3-134-134 basis. This limitation could be 
realized only in the classes of capital ships and aircraft carriers, due to the 
refusal of France to consider limitation of submarine tonnage. While the United 
States made the largest sacrifices, the Treaty on the whole was quite fair to each 
of the powers concerned; to France and Italy it was not only fair but very 
‘generous. ; Se 


Naval limitation following the Washington Conference has been less suc- 
cessful. A quarrel between Ccolidge and the “Big Navy” faction in the Senate 
led to the calling of a naval conference at Geneva in 1927. For many reasons 
this conference proved an utter failure. The London Conference of 1930 was 
well prepared in advance. Statesmanship on the part of Hoover and MacDonald 
had resulted in a compromise of differences on the cruiser issue and the removal 
of the stumbling blocks which had wrecked the Geneva Conference. As a result, 
an agreement was reached on auxiliary types of naval vessels between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan. The last naval conference was held at London 
in 1936. Agreement on any genuine measures of naval limitation was impos- 
sible. Japan early left the conference, followed later by Italy. United States, 
Great Britain, and France persisted and reached an agreement whose limitation 
provisions were so mild and so filled with “escalator” and “escape” clauses that 
for all practical purposes the naval building race may now be said to be “wide 
open.” 


The period between 1921 and 1933 was one of very slight progress in the 
United States Navy save in naval aviation, where American progress was ex- 
tremely marked. In number of planes and personnel, type of airplane carriers, 
design of planes, records—in fact in every phase of naval aviation work the 
United States Navy in 1922 took a leadership which it has never subsequently 
relinquished. The material condition of the Navy during much of the 1920's 
left much to be desired, although the Navy did not suffer to anything like the 
same extent as in the period following the Civil War. ` 


The part played by the United States Navy in polar exploration and in 
diplomacy has probably never received the amount of attention that the subject 
deserves. Naval men, either active or in retirement, have played a vitally impor- 
tant role in journeys of exploration into Arctic and Antarctic regions. Among 
the leaders are found such men as Robert E. Peary, first man to reach the North 
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Pole; Admiral Byrd, only man to fly over both the North and South Poles and 
leader of two highly successful expeditions to the Antarctic continent; Donald B. 
Macmillan, and many others. 


The part-played by the United States Navy in diplomacy and foreign policy 
has been largely to serve as an instrument of national policy. So widespread 
has been the use of the American Navy in diplomatic matters that generalizations 
are difficult. It has been used extensively as an aid to diplomacy in only two 
spheres of operation—Latin America and the Orient. 


In Latin America the use of the Navy has probably provoked more discus- 
sion and condemnation than elsewhere. At various times and in varied capacities 
it has been used in Chile, Peru, Colombia, Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Mexico, and all of the Central American republics. The usual phrase 
used to explain the sending of a naval vessel or detachment of marines to one 
of the Latin American countries is that it is being used “to protect American 
lives and property.” This phrase has covered a multitude of otherwise very 
questionable actions such as controlling elections, forcing the ratification of 
treaties favorable to the United States, forcing natives to accept an unpopular 
presidential candidate or reject a popular man, collecting bad debts owed to 
American citizens, and numerous other uses. To be sure, actions of American 
naval commanders have not always been authorized by their government. Prob- 
ably the most questionable use of American naval forces in Latin America has 
occurred in Nicaragua and Haiti. 


Nevertheless, there are at least two sides to the use of American naval force 
in Latin America. Intervention by the United States has been quite rare. The 
usual procedure has been to send a ship to a disturbed area. If violence is 
occurring, bluejackets and marines are usually landed and quarter themselves on 
American property or in the American section if in town. As a rule no attempt 
was made to interfere with the course of the revolution other thari to have force 
ready for use in case Americans were threatened or molested. In most cases no 
effort was even made to land men for protective purposes. The occasions when 
force was used for purely selfish.purposes were comparatively few, being largely 
confined to Panama and Nicaragua. Not only has intervention been rarely used 
and then even more rarely for purely selfish purposes, but American naval pro- 
tection has generally been available if needed—the only examples of situations 
which might have required this protection being in the case of Venezuela. 


Use of the American Navy in the general area of the Pacific Ocean and the. 
Orient has been extremely varied. American naval force helped throw off the 
rule of Hawaiian royalty in the 1880’s and at a later time naval considerations 
largely determined the success of Hawaii's attempt to bring about annexation to 
the United States. The presence of naval force in Samoa nearly led to a war 
in 1889 and later was used in an attempt to depose a popular native king and 
foist an unpopular theology student upon the natives in his place. Naval force 
tactfully exhibited by Theodore Roosevelt brought about a great improvement 
in relations with Japan; stupidly flaunted by Calvin Coolidge, it led to relations 
rapidly growing worse. During the entire period covered by this study, Ameri- 
can naval forces were farely far from Chinese waters. They have been used 
to evacuate Americans in time of stress, check the smuggling of opium, protect 
American lives and property and that of other foreigners, enforce laws—in 
short, render valuable and widely varied types of services. Their use has very 
rarely been oppressive to the Chinese. Naval forces have been stationed con- 
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tinuously in the Philippine Islands for the last forty years. Aside from use in 
the Philippine Insurrection and in Chinese waters, they have assisted in putting 
down two small native rebellions and were used in the occupation of eastern 
Siberia which was undertaken by the Allies in 1913-1920. On several occasions 
American naval forces in the Pacific Ocean have narrowly escaped clashes with 
similar German and Japanese forces. 

About 1931 the period of peaceful postwar conditions came to an end and 
naval competition started—at first slowly, then with increasing momentum. Due 
to President Hoover, the United States did not act upon this general world 
condition until 1933. Then, under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, a 
naval enthusiast, an attempt was made to make up lost ground. The United 
States Navy was badly handicapped in this building race by the near abstinence 
from naval building during the 1921-1933 period. However, the Trammell- 
Vinson Act of 1934 and the Vinson Naval Act oi 1938 proved of decided aid, 
the former authorizing a Navy of the maximum size allowed under the Treaty 
of London and the latter authorizing a 20 per cent increase in all classes of 
vessels over the London Treaty levels. While the Navy has not as yet experi- 
enced the full effects cf the Roosevelt ‘naval policy, the results up to the present 
time have been unusually good. 

A problem which has faced the United States all through the period covered ’ 
by this study has beer, how to avoid the evils arising from the manufacture by 
private interests of a public necessity, munitions of war. Many phases of. this 
problem have arisen from time to time, the first of them being the manufacture 
of armor plate by three steel companies who insisted on forcing their only cus- 
tomer, the Navy, to pay outrageously high prices for what was often a poor 
product and was usually late in being delivered. The logical answer, government ` 
manufacture, was carefully avoided by Congress, the President, the Secretary 
of Navy or all three until the time of Josephus Daniels and Woodrow Wilson. 
The year 1904 saw the founding by patriots representing nearly every armament 
firm in the United States of the Navy League, an organization separate from 
the Navy but strongly sympathetic with the needs of the Navy as interpreted by 
a certain school of naval officers and by the munitions makers. It has always 
been an exceedingly active organization in its antidisarmament and “Big Navy” 
propaganda, but owing to its small size and budget has been less influential than 
similar organizations abroad. Also active in the cause of naval increase have 
been certain professional propagandists, of which type William B. Shearer is the 
best known example. These men have wielded a good deal of influence both 
through their printed matter and speeches. An investigation of the munitions 
industry by a Senate Committee of which Gerald Nye of North Dakota was 
chairman revealed a large number of additional unsavory practices. Tae Nye 
Investigation, although its findings aroused world-wide interest and attention, 
did not lead to any considerable reforms. 
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A HISTORY OF MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR* ` 


WILLIAM FREDERICK Norwoop 


Formal medical education in the United States had its beginning in 1765, 
a decade before the opening of those tumultuous years that saw the passing of a 
social order and the birth of a nation. Already individualism was typically 
American, and personal liberty was cherished from New England to. Georgia. 
Adventurous Englishmen had become ingenious Americans. A nation was in 
the building. 

During the first two centuries of this development medicine, or physick as 
the healing art was then designated, was born of necessity and molded by the 
fortunes of a hardy and resolute people. 

The presence of a few English- and Continental-trained doctors kept the 
early American profession from going entirely empiric. The self-contained Puri- 
tans east of the Hudson were inclined to leave medicine in the hands of a 
heterogeneous group of practitioners, among whom were the clergy, several 
being foreign trained. Virginia. and the Carolinas were first stocked with Cava- 
lier physicians. For that reason the South continued to look to England and 
the Continent for its better physicians and the training of their young men in 
physick and chirurgery. New York had its Dutch physicians from Leyden, and 
the middle states had a sprinkling of trained practitioners. In all the colonies 
there came to be an increasingly large group of empirics—butchers, bakers, and 
shopkeepers in ordinary life—who reduced fractures, lanced boils, and admin- 
istered potions. Midwives all the while maintained a monopoly on their trade. 

The pioneers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries practiced the arts 
of statesmanship and theology but left physic to Providence and the miscellane- 
ous practitioners. Legislators gave only transitory attention to the regulation 
and protection of the profession. Organized education took no cognizance of 
medicine as a branch of learning. 

Medical science was promulgated by private tutelage. Practitioners trained 
pupils. Each preceptor, skilled or unskilled, produced after his kind. Thus, as 
the decades passed, an increasingly large number of practitioners. were home 
trained. Through the medium of a few foreign-trained physicians and a small 
amount of European medical literature that circulated in the Colonies, the current 
medical theories of the old world were reflected in the new. 

Two factors entered during the eighteenth century to better the status of 
American medicine.’ The presence in the Colonies of English military forces to 
which were attached trained physicians and surgeons had a stimulating influence 
on the American profession. These military surgeons trained young Americans 
both as civilians and as medical attachés. Before the middle of the century 
brilliant young Colonials in increasing numbers began going to Edinburgh and 
elsewhere for a formal medical education. They returned with the enthusiasm 
of the Monroes, Cullen, and the Hunters and a desire to contribute to the uplift- 
ing of the American profession. 
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Before long, spécial courses in anatomy, midwifery, and other fields of 
medicine—the precursors of medical schools—were offered by these aspiring 
professors. Then, in 1765, under the influence of John Morgan and William 
Shippen, two Edinburgh graduates, Benjamin Franklin’s College of Philadelphia 
(University of Pennsylvania) opened a medical department, the first in the 
English-speaking new world. f 

Three years later, in 1768, Samuel Bard and five associates opened the 
School of Medicine of King’s College in New York City. As soon as the war 
was over, John Warren, an army “Surgeon, sold the Harvard Corporation on a 
-plan for a medical school, which opened in 1783. The first of the so-called 
country schools was founded in 1797 by a Connecticut Valley pioneer, Nathan 
Smith. It was the Medical School of Dartmouth College in Hanover, New 
Hampshire. Four schools of medicine, then, were instituted before the close of 
the eighteenth century. f 

Any one of the thirty-two collegiate institutions established in the Colonies 
or states by royal charter or legislative act before January 1, 1801, had broad 
enough charters to confer medical degrees, whether they offered instruction in 
medicine or not. Indeed, three other institutions did attempt to institute medical 
departments: William and Mary College, 1779; Queen’s College, 1793; and 
Transylvania University, 1779. The efforts of the first two proved abortive, 
and the latter was practically stillborn, being revived two decades later. Occa- 
sionally, honorary medical degrees were conferred by institutions with and 
without medical instruction. In all, twelve institutions during the eighteenth 
century granted 335 medical degrees of all kinds. Thirty-nine of these were 
honorary, and thirty-three were duplicates; therefore, only 312 candidates 
received degrees. 

The first decade of the new century saw. the opening of two more schools 
of medicine, the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York City and the 
College of Medicine cf Maryland, both of which had no collegiate connections 
but were sponsored and controlled by medical societies. A disastrous precedent 
was established December 29, 1812, when the legislature of Maryland responded 
to a memorial of the president and professors of the College of Medicine of 
Maryland by passing an act creating the memorialists the body corporate and 
politic of the so-called Medical Department of the so-called University of 
Maryland. : 

With the passing of this act was established the first American proprietary 
school of medicine. A similar charter was granted to the Castleton Medical 
Academy. The bond of union between the collegiate institutions and their 
medical departments was frail enough, at best. Authorizing the establishment 
of entirely independent medical faculties with little or no balance in the way of 
personally disinterested trustees was a policy that characterized the American 
system of medical education for a century. 

` The evils of such a system are obvious. In 1819 there followed a veritable 
race in the founding of medical schools that continued unabated until the impact 
of the Civil War temporarily brought the movement to a halt. Schools sprang 
up like mushrooms in coastal cities, in interior valleys of the Piedmont, and in 
the expansive trans-Appalachian area from Michigan and Wisconsin to Alabama 
and Louisiana. Under the impetus of far western expansion, the movement 
reached the Pacific Coast in 1858 with the establishment of thê Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of the Pacific. 

Much of this rapid development was not complimentary to the American 
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medical profession, but it was a very enlightening exhibition of the life and 
work of professional men, undisciplined within and unregulated from without, 
while they attempted giving medical care to a rapidly expanding democracy in 
which ingenuity was unhampered and personal liberty was glorified. 

- Not all of the schools were proprietary. Few with collegiate connections, 
however, cultivated and strengthened the academic ties which bound them to 
their parent institutions. It was customary for self-appointed faculties to secure 
affiliations with struggling colleges that hoped to extract strength from the pos- 
session of medical departments without contributing to their support. Such frail 
connections were made to stretch great distances, at times jumping state lines 
and uniting a backwater college with a coterie of city practitioners. Graduates 
of some of these schools never saw the campus of their alma mater until the 
day of commencement when they marched with the arts graduates in academic 
procession, much to the pride of the trustees and townspeople. 

Charter relationships of such nature were easily broken, but not always 
without a struggle. When the trustees of a college felt the burden of controlling 
recalcitrant medical professors, they severed ties with little éclat. More often 
the relationship was terminated by medical faculties that chafed under the rule 
of trustees who cherished the prestige arising from the connection but had no 
funds to further the cause of the medical department. Secession, then, for 
medical professors was a common practice long before the Civil War. 

The uncertain charter status of medical schools, pecuniary difficulties, and, 
above all, the lack of professional ethics coupled with a profound belief in the 
inalienable rights of the individual led to bitter controversies between schools, 
between professors, and between faculties and trustees. Characters were dis- 
sected and reputations ravished. While pioneers fought Indians and subdued 
the wilderness, medical professors. dissipated intellectual energy and professional 
dignity in vituperative attacks on one another. In that day the popular recourse 
open to the gentleman with wounded pride, if he did not care to duel, was the 
press. Quarreling professors customarily utilized this more dignified method of 
perpetuating differences, which were rarely settled except by the mental exhaus- 
tion of the participants or by death. In such affairs the secular press took an 
active part, and the public took sides with gusto. 

Perhaps the most distressing problem facing the medical schools during this 
period was the difficulty and hazard encountered in providing sufficient suitable 
material for practical anatomy. The popular distrust of medical students and 
their professors did not add to the dignity of the schools or the profession. 
General ignorance of the public retarded proper legislation and perpetuated 
resurrectionism, or body snatching as it was called in the American vernacular. 

An equally important problem was the providing of facilities for bedside 
instruction. Comparatively few cities before the Civil War were able to support 
institutions worthy of the name hospital. ‘The country schools were forced to 
open “College Clinics” and rely on the private patients of the professors for 
bedside teaching. In desperation, country school professors depreciated the im- 
portance of bedside training and emphasized the value of didactic instruction. 
This was misleading, as clinical instruction in all schools suffered an unwarranted 
decline in relative importance throughout the period because of the increasing 
number of hours assigned to lectures. 

Near the end of the period, practical anatomy and hospital training received 
an impetus from the organization of the American Medical Association (1847), 
which laid extraordinary stress on these features of medical education. Already 
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the public was beginning to recognize the cardinal features of a balanced medical 
education by shifting its patronage to city schools where such facilities were 
more readily available. This shift constituted the principal reason for the decline 
and extinction of many country schools during the forties and fifties. 

A sampling of school circulars and catalogues and contemporary literature 
shows that there was a growing tendency to slight the standards of preliminary 
medical education and treat with laxity some of the requirements for graduation. 
The lack of state regulation of the medical profession in a majority of states 
until a later period opened the field to charlatans, quacks, and poorly trained 
regulars. Under such circumstances from two thirds to three fourths of the 
matriculants in medical schools never remained long enough to graduate. Main- 
taining standards, to say nothing of elevating them, was a difficult task. Unfor- 
tunately, a large number of students in a medical school was popularly accepted 
as a measure of greatness. The professors, too, whose revenues depended upon 
the number of matriculants and graduates, were at times overcome by a desire 
to excel competing schools. 

Not all early American medical schools were ephemeral or afflicted with all 
the glaring weaknesses of the system. In spite of these hindrances several uni- 
versity medical departments enjoyed good patronage at home and respect abroad. 
Among the best schools of the country at the beginning of the Civil War were 
the University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Jefferson Medical College, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University, University of the 
City of New York Medical Department, Harvard University Medical Depart- 
ment, Chicago Medical College (Northwestern University), and the New: Orleans 
School of Medicine. 

The profession, despite its deficiencies and lack of unity, produced many 
brilliant educators, men whose names will live because they were Americans as 
well as physicians, teachers, and contributors to medical literature. Benjamin 
Rush, Nicholas Romayne, David Hosack, the Warrens, Nathan Smith, John 
Delamater, Daniel Drake, N. S. Davis, and scores of other names will always be 
associated with American medical education and the progress of the healing art. 

The most significant event in the latter part of the period was the estab- 
lishment of the American Medical Association in 1847. Conceived by its founders 
as an instrument of reform, the Association charted a course for the elevation of 
medical education. Although the immediate response was limited, the movement 
so instituted eventually gathered sufficient inspiration and momentum to bring 
about, several decades later, a fulfillment of the idealism conceived by its 
founders. 

Medical education in the United States, with all of its ramifications, in the 
- century before the Civil War constitutes a significant and unique chapter in the 
social history of the country. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE FIFTH MARQUESS OF 
LANSDOWNE* 


Harry Lewis SCHULTZ 

One method of entering into a study of the history of a nation is to investi- 
gate the public life of one of her career men. The multiple affairs in which he 
is engaged are often a cross section of the political and diplomatic life of the 
country. He necessarily contacts both the greater and lesser figures of his time. 
With some of these, he participates intimately in certain évents, and his knowl- 
edge and comments on other episodes are trenchant and enlightening, even 
though the personal contact, which the career man had, was definitely a secondary 
one. The deficiency of such a method of investigation lies in the fact that when 
the individual’s contact with the affair ceases the investigation of that problem 
comes to an abrupt and often to an inconclusive ending. 


The life. of the fifth Marquess of Lansdowne, who entered politics in the 
middle of the Victorian period, is a typical biography of a British career states- 
man. His public activity continued for the almost unbelievable period of fifty- 
mine years, for he made his last address in the House of Lords in 1925. He 
participated in British affairs throughout the last half of the reign of Victoria, 
the entire reign of Edward VII, and through a large part of that of George V. 


He was the scion of a famous house, several members of which had earned 
reputations as Whig statesmen. He had been raised in that political tradition, 
and trained in a school of aristocratic thought which emphasized that the duty 
of England’s nobility was to rule beneficially for the people. The rights of landed 
aristocracy, the maintenance of the Church of England in its proper place, a 
sincere though never blind allegiance to the Crown were ideas with which he 
was imbued. Lansdowne’s training was for a life of government service. 


Privately tutored, he later attended Eton; then was taken under the wing 
of the famous Jowett at Balliol College, Oxford. Before the student graduated, 
his father died, and he found himself entering the state of manhood as the 
inheritor of one of England’s proudest titles together with vast estates in Eng- 
land and Ireland. His mother held her own estates in Scotland to which he did 
not accede until her death, which occurred in 1895. 


The Liberal party always suffered from a dearth of Liberal peers; so the ` 
young Marquess was encouraged not only to take his seat in the House of Lords 
but to become an integral unit of the party. Almost concurrently with his entrance 
into the House of Lords, he was made Under-Secretary of State for the Treas- 
ury, a position followed by two other minor posts while Gladstone was in power. 
As an absentee landlord, Lansdowne gradually became estranged from his chief 
over the latter’s Irish policy. Both he and the Duke of Argyll broke from the 
Liberals over the Compensation for Disturbance Act. The Conservatives had 
marked out the Marquess as a man of distinction and were pleased at his defec- 
tion. Certain influential Liberal friends thought he might be won back to the 
party and induced Gladstone to have him appointed Governor-General of Canada. 
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Lansdowne held the Canadian post from 1884 to 1888. In general, it was a 
quiet though progressive period marked by the completion of the transcontinental 
railway, the Riel rebellion, and a fisheries dispute with the United States. The 
Governor-General’s personal equanimity was somewhat disturbed when William 
O’Brien, an Irish Nationalist leader, came to Canada for the express purpose of 
arousing public opinion and driving the Marquess from his position. As far as 
O’Brien was concerned, the attempt was a fiasco, and the Irishman was fortunate 
to escape from Canada without serious bodily injury. 

From Canada Lansdowne was transferred to India, where until January, 
1894, he was Viceroy. The change was in the nature of a promotion and was 
made by the Conservative government, as the Marquess had completely severed 
his connections with the Liberals. In a far more difficult post than that which he 
had held at Ottawa, the Marquess again distinguished himself as a capable 
administrator, a tactful but firm ruler, and a thoroughly satisfactory vice-regent 
-for the Queen. 

Upon his return to England, Lansdowne was given the post of Secretary of 
State for War in the Salisbury government. He found himself involved in a con- 
troversy over military or civilian control of the War Office, in which he was 
a leading exponent of the latter plan. It was an old question and one which would 
have passed almost unnoticed outside political circles had not the Boer War 
thrust the army into the public view. The army had always been the stepchild 
of England’s preparedness, and the very nature of the South African war tended 
to magnify its deficiencies. While early defeats were subsequently atoned for, the 
tenacity of the Boers served to deflect glory from British arms. Someone had 
to be blamed, and, public opinion, directed by the press, censured the Secretary of 
State for War. Some went so far,in placing the blame upon him that they sug- 
gested impeachment. Unfortunately, a bitter quarrel broke out between Lans- 
downe and General Sir Garnet Wolseley which served only to accentuate the 
shortcomings of both. 

Retrenched. in office by a khaki election, Salisbury seized the opportunity to 
recognize his Cabinet. One of his moves was to take Lansdowne from the War 
Office and place him at the head of the Foreign Office, a post hitherto held by the 
Prime Minister himself. Salisbury’s choice was subject to a considerable amount 
of criticism, although the alarm felt by some at the placing of Lansdowne in a 
post of such importance was alleviated by the belief generally held that the Mar- 
quess would be but a puppet. Contrary to general expectations, Larsdowne 
achieved his greatest successes in the Foreign Office and proved himself peculiarly 
talented for such a position. Far from being a mere mouthpiece for Salisbury, 
he reversed the policy of isolation which his chief had held, and moved for a 
series of alliances anc entenies. Even where the arrangements were not so con- 
clusive, Lansdowne’s foreign policy toward all the great powers was conciliatory. 
Early in his regime in this office, he strove to gain an understanding with Ger- 
many and entered into one co-operative effort with her, notably in regard to 
Venezuela. 

‘The phenomenal rise of Japan to the estate of a world power had greatly 
altered the situation in the Far East. Lansdowne entered into negotiations with 
Baron Hayashi, the Japanese plenipotentiary. Together they enacted an alliance 
which contained unmistakable military features. Secured from interference by 
other European nations, Japan was soon engaged in a struggle*with Russia. The 
victory of the Nipponese insured the popularity of the arrangement in both coun- 
tries, and in 1905 an even more extensive treaty was entered into. 
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Even more sensational was the entente between France and England. Cen- 
turies of hostility and suspicion, dating as recently as Fashoda, disappeared almost 
over night. In a comprehensive document, which dealt with British-French rela- 
tions all over the world, a general settlement of their difficulties was arrived at. 
Most important were the agreements of each as to the use of a free hand in 
Morocco and Egypt. The subsequent moulding of what began as an understand- 
ing and a mere settlement of colonial problems to something entirely different 
received only its initiatory steps under Lansdowne. i 


Minor developments under the Marquess included problems arising in Tibet 
and Persia. A settlement between Canada and the United States relative to the 
Alaskan boundary dispute was made in favor of the United States, much to the 
disgust of the Dominion. In this matter the Marquess found it expedient to 
reverse a policy which he held as Governor-General when he had complained 
that Canada’s interests were always sacrificed to a policy of keeping on good 
terms with the United States. 


Internal dissensions over tariff finally so split the Conservative party that 
in 1905 they went down to overwhelming defeat. Lansdowne found himself in a 
new role, that of Opposition leader in the House of Lords. The Liberal majority 
depended upon support from the Irish Nationalists and the rapidly growing new 
Labor party. Under the leadership of Asquith and Lloyd George, a whole -series 
of legislative acts were introduced which struck at the roots of Conservatism. 
Home Rule, Church Disestablishment, and Education, with emphasis favoring 
non-Conformists, seemed to arouse the Tories. Then came Lloyd George’s famous 
Budget, undoubtedly built with the express purpose of so goading the landed and 
privileged classes that they could do nothing but reject it. This opened the oppor- 
tunity to penalize the House of Lords for its ‘opposition. Throughout the whole 
affair, Balfour in the Commons and Lansdowne in the Lords conducted the 
opposition and decided on the tactics to be used. Although defeated, they utilized 
every opportunity to delay and frustrate those measures which injured their 
cause. Their capitulation came only when they were sure that an overwhelming 
creation of peers which would swamp the House of Lords was guaranteed to 
the Liberals by George V. Their decision created a schism in the Upper House, 
in which Lord Halsbury led a revolting “Die Hard” movement, that challenged 
the swamping of their chamber. Halsbury and his adherents took the attitude 
‘hat they would refuse to accede to the passage of the Parliament bill. If four 
nundred additional peers were to take their place in the House, let them come, 
out no surrender should be made. The “Die Hards’” were beaten only after an 
intense struggle and then by only a few votes. 


Following the Parliament Act, Lansdowne remained Opposition leader in 
the Lords for some time, but his control had waned. Nor were his relations with 
Bonar Law ever so friendly or intimate as with Balfour. The first half of 1914 
saw Parliament excited over Home Rule and the impending Ulster revolt. The 
Marquess fought on the side of Sir Edward Carson, and objected strongly to any 
coercion of North Ireland. Then came the war, and Ireland’s troubles retreated 
into the background. Bonar Law and Lansdowne took the initiative and urged 
a wavering Liberal government to go to the aid of France and Belgium. 


For a time the Conservatives were content to accept the war situation and 
refrain from queStioning the government. Allied failures, notably the tragic 
collapse at Gallipoli, caused them to demand a share in the government as com- 
pensation for their continued silence. Asquith included Lansdowne as Minister 
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without portfolio, utilizing his knowledge and experience in the Foreign Office, 
where he gave valuable assistance to the overworked Grey. 


By the end of 1916 the Marquess had become rather pessimistic’ over the 
chances of Allies to secure a convincing victory. With no end of the war in 
sight, he placed a memorandum before the Cabinet summarizing the position of 
England and her Allies, militarily, agriculturally, and economically. While the 
conclusions of Lansdowne did not parallel those of the majority of his col- 
leagues, they did receive serious consideration, and several members agreed in 
whole or in part with his opinions. Asquith himself seems to have been sym- 
pathetic, and the Lansdowne memorandum may have been the beginning of the 
end of Asquith’s premiership. The Prime Minister’s resignation was practically 
forced within a few months by a combination of Bonar Law and Lloyd George. 
The Second Coalition contained neither Asquith nor Lansdowne. 


The continued slaughter, which gave no evidence of either decreasing or 
ending, led Lansdowne to address a letter to the Daily Telegraph, November 29, 
1917, in which he proposed a defining of the war aims of the Allies and indicated 
a desire for a negotiated peace. Termed a “peace letter,” it was in no sense an 
abject surrender. Appalled by the futility oi the abortive efforts of both sides 
and with at least another year of hostilities in prospect which would increase in 
violence, Lansdowne could see no sense in continuing blindly for unqualified 
victory. He pointed out that destruction of Germany was impossible and that no 
value could accrue by its permanent enslavement. The letter caused a terrific 
uproar throughout Europe and in America. It was officially denounced by the 
British government, and Lansdowne was practically read out of his own party. 
War-inflamed minds accused him of treachery and pacifism. He was character- 
ized as the acme of reaction, a hater of democracy, an enemy of liberalism, and 
one who loved the Kaiser more than he did government of the people. As might 
be expected, much was read into the letter which was not there, and the charges 
made against him were usually without foundation. Many influential men in 
England, including Grey, Asquith, and Ullswater, refused to be affected by the 
popular clamor. Lloyd George, who was “officially” enraged, later declared that 
he had really admired the old man’s courage. 
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Never a politician, never a demagogue, little moved by either the plaudits 
or condemnation of tne masses, he continued in Parliament until the summer 
of 1925. Then failing health due to old age caused his retirement from the politi- 
cal scene. His death occurred in 1927. Histary will undoubtedly accord to him a 
secondary rating. Many were more brilliant, many were more successful in their 
undertakings, but none were more sensitive to their patriotic duty tc Great 
Britain or more willing to give their whole lives to unstinting service for their 
native land. 
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A STUDY OF THE CONCEPTS OF TI, TIEN, AND TAO IN ANCIENT 
CHINESE PHILOSOPHY IN THE LIGHT OF WESTERN 
RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT* 


Vincent Yu-Cuune SHIH 


At the dawn of recorded history, the Chinese believed in Ti as a moral 
supreme ruler of the universe who was vitally interested in the affairs of the 
people. Later, Ti was superseded by T’iew as the religious symbol. The supreme 
ruler was conceived first of all as a monarch, having a concrete personality, who 
ruled the universe with benevolence and justice and ordained the virtuous to rule 
the human world as his deputy; he was moral in character, a deity whose decrees 
favored the good. He was capable of human emotions, showing his wrath to the 
wicked by visiting them with calamities, and conferred rewards and happiness to 
the obedient and good. He was also conceived to be the author of all, including 
mankind. The rule of the monarch had to be in accordance with that will of the 
supreme ruler which was manifested in the affairs of the people. This concep- 
tion of Ti and T’ien was the main undercurrent of all thinkers in ancient China, 
` even though each philosopher contributed something new in its development. 


While in the mind of the ancient Chinese there was an original blending of 
natural events and the will of T’zen, gradually they began to see the distinction 
between the two. This is indicated in the complaining attitude found in the 
Book of Poetry. By the time of Confucius or immediately before him, we find 
certain enlightened individuals conceiving of T’ien as being a silent force work- 
ing behind the natural course of events. 

Confucius’ conception of T’ten, though predominantly traditional, may be 
viewed as (1) an abstract metaphysical principle, not to be expressed in more 
concrete terms; (2) a moral principle; (3) the governor of a moral order; and 
finally (4) nature itself, or that which underlies nature and expresses, itself 
through natural processes. We see here the beginning of a pantheistic conception, 
which, after being further developed by Mencius, culminates in the Taoistic 
teachings of Tao. 

Confucius’ metaphysical conception also found expression in his philosophy 
of jen, a study of which reveals that he had in mind a kind of Platonic world, 
the transcendent moral order which he wanted to translate into actuality. The 
metaphysical aspect of his conception of Tao is concerned with this moral order. 
As a means of dealing with thwarted desires, Confucius distinguished between 
what is destiny and what is within man’s reach. He never said anything explic- 
itly about human nature; but a dualism is implicit in his philosophy of jen and 
li. Jen is the spontaneous expression of one’s natural promptings ; li, the objective 
norm, cosmic in nature, which is also deep-rooted in human nature because of the 
heavenly spark in man. 

Motzu took up the popular and traditional conception of Ten, passing over 
the metaphysical germ that was in Confucius. His practical nature made him a 
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champion of the masses. To cure the ills of the time he advocated the doctrine 
of universal love; to solve the problem of poverty, he preached against all forms 
of refinement and culture, being concerned primarily with the concrete condition 
of the life of the people and keeping himself at a safe distance from finespun 
metaphysical speculation. He made the will cf Ten the standard of right and 
wrong, and taught that all, including the Son of Tien, should finally conform 
themselves to it. However, the will of J’ien was used to achieve his humani- 
tarian and utilitarian purposes to bring the people to a more prosperous state of 
life. It seems that to him religion was merely a means to social improvement, 
and what he called the will of T’ien was an empty phrase, filled with ‘content 
taken from the human plane. There is nothing transcendent about his will of 
T’ien, which fact suggests that he lacked that religious experience of reaching 
` out toward the beyond. f 
In Mencius, T’ien was conceived in at least the following senses: a personal 
being, the universal Lord of the universe; that which is natural or “as a matter 
of course”; destiny; and the source of human nature. It is the last point which 
brought Mencius so close to the Taoistic naturalness in the development of human 
nature; for if human nature is 7’ien-conferred, it is originally good, and if it is 
originally good, it cannot but lead to good if it is allowed to have its natural 
development unhampered by artificiality. It is also this conception of T’ien as 
the source of human nature that leads finally to the mystical experience of being 
at one with the universe. In such teachings as these, Mencius helped the develop- . 
ment of Taoism without himself being aware of it. In the moral realm, he 
furthered the Confucian tradition of a philosophy of effort and contentment. 
Both Confucius and Mencius sought to develop their nature to the fullest, and 
remained their own selves, independent of external circumstances, unaffected by 
the vicissitudes of life. The term Tao was used by Confucius to mean moral prin- 
ciple or way of life, even though what it stands for in later Taoism had already 
found expression in Mencius. He may be considered as the link, bridging the gap 
between Confucius and the Taoists. 


When the Taoists came upon the scene, we find Chinese philosophy rising 
to its greatest height. To be sure, we still find the traces of the traditional con- 
ception of Tien in their writings, but it is always possible to interpret it in har- 
mony with. their conception of Tao. For the first time in the history of Chinese 
philosophy human spirit has reached the cosmic magnitude, with all its magnifi- 
cence and grandeur. Tao was conceived by the Taoists to be the origin of all 
things; their world ground or raison d’etre; and the principle of the nature of 
each individual thing. It is absolute, all-inclusive, and eternal, not to be expressed 
in any concrete terms. When brought to the human realm, it represents that state 
of simplicity which can be grasped only by intuition, because there is absolutely 
no distinction, and all discursive knowledge depends on distinction for intelligi- 
bility. Civilization is an exodus away from this state of simplicity; and man has 
to follow the movement of Tao to return from the “flower” to the “root.” This 
state of simplicity meant different things for the sages and for the masses. For 
the former it is the Hegelian second harmony; for the latter it is merely a simple 
state of natural contentment, where no sophistication has arisen to disturb the 
natural poise of the primitive mind. For Chuangtzu, it is a state in which one 
feels completely at one with the natural processes, oblivious to alt, even to oneself. 
This final state is the identification of one with the evolution of nature and with 
the universe itself, the complete acquiescence in thé allotment one finds oneself. 
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Hsuntzu carried the conception of Tien a step further toward naturalism. 
Although the traditional view is still lingering in the background, the naturalistic 
and positivistic tendency in his thought is unmistakable. He bifurcated the uni- 
verse into T’ien and man, and conceived of T'ien as modern scientists conceive 
of nature. He distinguished between phenomena and their cause, and taught that 
our knowledge should stop at the former because what is beyond them is not for 
man to know. He was the only philosopher in ancient China who had the idea of 
harnessing nature for the benefit of man. But on account of his interest in that 
which is immediately practical he killed the incentive for pure speculation which 
might have developed into something like Western science. His theory of human 

nature—that it is originally bad—is diametrically opposed to Mencius’. He attrib- 
` uted achievement in the moral realm to effort; hence his emphasis on education. 
His view of h implies also the Confucian transcendent moral order. 


The writer has proposed an economic explanation of China’s primordial 
worship of Ti and then T’ien. Ti philologically means “peduncle,” and Tien, 
“heaven.” The Shang people were in a pastoral stage, and to them “flower” was 
the symbol of the mysterious source of generation and regeneration, and hence 
of life. As their fate depended largely on the regeneration of plants every year, 
Ti came to be viewed as having authority over life and death. Thus, it became 
the symbol to which they attached their feeling of wonder, gratitude, fear, and 
awe. As the people moved from the pastoral stage into the agricultural stage, 
natural factors represented by T’ten played an increasingly important role in their 
life. This caused the symbol Ti to be replaced by T’ien. But when individualism 
emerged with the collapse of feudalism, a sense of freedom, freedom from super- 
natural as well as from mundane authority, brought the people to a consciousness 
of their own responsibility and at the same time encouraged them to speculate 
upon the nature of the universe. It is thus they came to look at T’ten as an 
abstract principle, which gradually led to the naturalism of Hsuntzu. 


In comparing Chinese thought with Western thought, there seems to be a 
Stoic element present in all great thinkers of China. The idea of freedom of the 
inner self, independent of the external circumstances, which makes one his own 
master, is the essence of Stoicism. In particular, we find a parallelism between 
the early Chinese conception of Ti and T’iew and the Hebraic God; between 
Motzu and the British utilitarian thinkers; between Chuangtzu and Spinoza in 
their conception of Tao and Substance, and intuitive knowledge; between Men- 
cius, Laotzu, and Chuangtzu and Rousseau in the idea of naturalness in the devel- 
opment of human nature; between Chuangtzu and Heraclitus in their idea of the 
unity of opposites; and ‘between Hsuntzu and the naturalistic and positivistic 
thinkers. With all these points of similarity, there exists a certain fundamental 
difference, which may account for the difference between the East and the West. 
The Chinese were too busily engaged in the exploration of the-inner life to be 
interested in any vital way in the external world. Whenever a conflict arose 
between the inner and the outer world, they invariably modified the inner self 
as a sign of independence of human spirit. It is this lack of inclination to modify 
the external world to suit our desires, which characterizes the Western civiliza- 
tion, that explains the absence of the idea of progress, which nipped in the bud 
the scientific tendencies in Motzu and Hsuntzu; for science presupposes exact 
measurement, of which our inner self has no need. China has gone on in a one- 
sided development of human spirit; if it could only be supplemented or comple- 
mented by the Western idea of progress, it would give the world a new trend of 
civilization. 
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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE CONCEPT -OF UNDER- 
STANDING AS FOUND IN THE PSYCHOLOGIES OF WILHELM 
DILTHEY, EDUARD SPRANGER, AND KARL JASPERS* 


HENDRIKUS SJAARDEMA 


Psychology during the nineteenth century followed closely the example of 
physical sciences. Fascinated by the rapid progress of these sciences, psycholo- 
gists tried to achieve similar results for psychology, which undef the yoke of 
medieval scholasticism had remained a science of a priori concepts. Only by fol- 
lowing the example of physics did the psychologists envisage the possibility of 
salvation. But the questions arose: What are we going to use in the place of 
atoms? and What are our natural laws? An answer to this problem was found 
in the establishment of the concept of sensations and the laws of association. 
Mental life was conceived as a conglomeration of sensations bound together by ` 
means of the laws of association. A sensation was considered to be the ultimate, 
indivisible unit of mental life, replacing the atom of physical sciences. Associa- 
tion was thought of in a mechanical way. If two sensations happened to enter 
consciousness simultaneously or consecutively, they would stick together; and, if 
one would return, the other one would automatically be brought to the surface 
again. This system was called associationism or associationistic psychology and 
was taught by such men as Herbart, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and Taine. 

About 1890 three scientists, working to a certain degree independently of one 
another, raised their voices in criticism against this system of psychology. They 
were William James, Henri Bergson, and Wilhelm Dilthey. Their main criticism 
can be expressed in the following: (1) associationism treated méntal experiences 
as physical entities; and (2) associationism explained mental life by reducing it 
to its ultimate elements. Such a procedure is detrimental to psychology, according 
to the above-mentioned scientists. Mental life disintegrates as soon as we break 
up its unity into the ultimate elements, for mental life is an organic structural 
whole, a purposive unity. This biological character of mental life is its very 
essence and is lost as soon as it is broken up into sensations: By investigating the 
sensations we obstruct for ourselves the road toward the understanding of mental 
life. í 

Furthermore, these celebrated sensations are nothing but artificial abstrac- 
tions; they never exist as such in our mind. They may exist as parts of a larger 
whole, but can be comprehended only in the light of their value for the attain- 
ment of a certain purpose. A psychology overlooking these main characteristics 
of the human soul, overlooking that the mind is not a machine, that life is not 
death can never be an adequate science and must be condemned as a hypothetica 
superstition. i 

One of the critics of associationistic psychology, William Dilthey, attempted 
to show that a new method, that of verstehen, would be able to give an insight into 
the soul that could not be obtained by means of the method of associationism. 
This method of understanding would presumably (1) render knowledge of the 
purposes, values, and meanings of our mind, and (2) give insight into the organic, 
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unbreakable unity which is mental life. This method of understanding, first. sug- 
gested by Dilthey and later adopted by Eduard Spranger and Karl Jaspers, is the 
object of our investigation. First the concepts of Dilthey will be considered. 


Tae FUNDAMENTAL, Concerts op WILHELM DiLtHEY. Introducing this 
` new method of verstehen into psychology, Dilthey coined for his type of science ` 
the name Geisteswissenschaftliche Psychologie over and against associationism 
that he labeled as Naturwissenschaftliche Psychologie. Originally Dilthey was a 
historian. But history is the life of human beings in the past, and, if one attempts 
to achieve insight into the growth òf historical events, associationistic psychology 
has nothing to offer. Still, a human mind guided soldiers over the Alps. But all 
the thousands of sensations with their multifarious associations will never explain 
why one single man was able to inspire an entire army to fulfill such a super- 
human task. Quite naturally Dilthey became aware that he was using a different 
method, that the causes of human actions were never in the past, as mechanical 
causes are, but in the future, as ideals and goals and purposes. Insight into these 
mental causes is achieved only by understanding. What Dilthey did next was 
really nothing but a reflection and analysis of the method he was already using 
in the field of history in order to make it available as a universal method in the 
realm of psychology. 


His next step was to find out which assumptions and axioms were underlying 
his psychology. Agreed that man is following purposes, the question arises: Is 
there a relation between the purposes, between the acts of mental life? Dilthey 
answers: Yes, those purposes are related to one another; they are all sub- 
ordinated to one or a few central goals that dominate the mind, shape it, and 
give the individual mind its singular structure. 


Dilthey went even further than this and assumed not only that one single 
human soul was such a teleological unity but that humanity, the totality of all 
human beings, is also a purposive whole. There is something back of all human ` 
beings, guiding them, while they are organic constituents of that larger whole. 
This driving force, this one great source of energy of humanity, could be con- 
sidered to be God, who, in theistic philosophy, is considered to be the source and 
ultimate purpose of all human beings. But this is not Dilthey’s answer. Accord- 
ing to him, the source and purpose of humanity is “life” revealing itself. Such a 
theory has inherent difficulties, as, e.g., the distinction between subject and object 
of such a revelation; but that is beside the point. 


In his psychology Dilthey attempts to achieve insight into the purpose of 
mental acts in the light of their individual unity. The method of understanding 
is a reflection upon one’s immediate experience. That means that we understand 
foreign actions as if they were our own. Dilthey’s philosophical expression is 
that in immediate experience life becomes conscious of itself. But this is an 
extremely vague concept, for the revelation of life, in itself, necessitates another 
higher purpose. We are not satisfied to know that the ultimate purpose of being 
is life, revealing itself, but are tempted to ask: Why? 


Descending back to earth, in terms of everyday life Dilthey’s understanding 
attempts to answer the question why‘a certain person committed that specific act. 
We are able to do so if we know what type of man he is, what he is trying to 
achieve in life. In other words, we have to know what the dominating force in 
his life is. All other goals are subordinate to that one, whether*he wants material 
success or earthly honor or anything for. himself, or whether he wants to live 
for others or for God. 
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Dilthey’s psychology shows us the human soul from another side, in another 
_ light. We have to admit it gives us the human soul as an active agent in a realm 
of values to be realized and goals to be achieved. A different question, however, 
is whether this realm is open to scientific investigation. It is a world entirely dii- 
ferent from the coldly abstract world of objective science. As a matter of fact, 
Dilthey attempts to build up his psychology out of the subject. And the question 
is: Will Dilthey gain objective knowledge? His answer is that this type of 
knowledge, necessary to science, is assured because of the fact that under- 
standing renders self-evident knowledge. At this point, Dilthey makes the trans- 
fer from subjective conviction to objective validity. And there is no proof, no 
attempt at a justification. Therefore, the objective validity of Dilthey’s insight 
has to be denied, and so the value of his psychology as a science disappears. As 
a branch of applied psychology, as a method for mental hygiene and clinical psy- 
chology, in educational psychology, and as a technique in the field of art and 
history it has proved its value. We ought to call Dilthey’s psychology the “art” 
of understanding human beings; but a “science” it is not. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL Concepts op Epuarp SpranceER. Dilthey directed his 
investigation toward the activity of the subject. Spranger inquires into the con- 
tent of the purposes intended in mental actions. According to Spranger, all 
activity is directed toward the realization of values. In order to be realized these 
values must first be grasped. Spranger constructs a set of value-essences con- 
sisting of six classes ~- economic, theoretical, aesthetical, social, political, and 
religious — corresponding to similar classes of values. While Dilthey sought the 
directing force of human activity in the all-embracing life, which at the same time 
is the totality of living beings and transcends them, Spranger constructs a super- 
individual objective mind, which is the totality of all values. 


Understanding, in the sense of Spranger, receives a different slant. To 
understand a human action means to. comprehend the value-essence that is to be 
realized. Such a grasping is completed on the basis of a judgment by analogy. 
. We judge the other’s action as if it were our own. What value would I attempt 
to realize if I were acting in such a way? 

Spranger seems to go deeper than Dilthey. Whereas the latter is satisfied to 
know that the purpose of a certain action is to get out of prison, Spranger wants 
to know what positive ideal is luring the prisoner. Dilthey’s persons are moved 
to action by an immanent “life,” while Spranger’s individuals are set into motion 
by a transcendent value-essence. 

In order to achieve such an understanding not only of a special activity but 
of the person’s mental life as a whole, we have to apply the “life-form category” 
to that individual mind. Since there are six value classes and since the structure 
of a personal mind is dominated by one of them, there must be six life-forms. 
Tf one wants to understand a certain person, the first step is to classify him, 
e.g., as belonging to the social life-form. We explain his actions and experiences 
as if they all attempt to realize social values. This understanding is the goal and 
end-result of Spranger’s psychological method. He also claims that this method 
renders self-evident knowledge, which claim must be refuted on the same grounds 
as in the case of Dilthey. 


Tug FUNDAMENTAL Concepts oF Kari Jaspers. Jaspers is ‘interested 
neither in the purposes of mental actions nor in the values to be realized, but he 
wants to know what actually is and happens in the mind. He distinguishes 
between the contents of the mind considered as static and the real flux of con- 
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sciousness. The two terms seem to contradict each other, for either the mind is 
static or it is dynamic. But using the example of a stream as a symbol of the 
mind, he tells us that two procedures may help us to achieve knowledge about this 
stream. We may put a glass screen across the river and actually stop the flow. 
Through this screen we can see all that which, in a certain moment, happened 
to be at that exact location, both on the surface and in the deeper layers. Even 
if this screen is imaginary, we fail to obtain knowledge about the movement, and 
that is just the all-important feature of mental life. There is never a moment 
when no movement or change occurs in mental life. The continuous flux is its 
real life, and that is revealed by means of another procedure. We could also build 
a glass screen lengthwise in the stream. In that case we can observe only a small 
part of the river, but we are able to follow its movement: we can see, as it were, 
how the river gririds down a stone that obstructs its path. This view of mental 
life reveals it to us in its reality, in the flux and motion. This method shows how 
one mental event depends upon or originates in a previous one. He calls his first 
method the static understanding, which reveals the contents of mental life; but 
real understanding is the second procedure, called genetic understanding. As a 
closing remark it should be added that Jaspers also claims that his genetic under- 
standing gives self-evident knowledge. 


Conciusion. Max Scheler in his consideration of understanding hits the 
nail on its head. Understanding gives facts, but no facts of perception can be 
admitted as scientific facts unless repeated observation verifies the first conten- 
tion. Scheler shows. that it is entirely unnecessary to claim self-evidence Zor the 
type of knowledge given by understanding. Inner, as well as outer, perception 
has to do with phenomena and gives phenomenal knowledge. 

This type of knowledge, as all perceptual knowledge, is open to falsification 

_and error and is, therefore, in need of verification. This opens the way for our 
final evaluation of understandirg. 

Understanding is a subjective approach, but as such it is the procedure that 
constitutes the object of psychology. Not every human action belongs to psy- 
chology. The function of my kidneys and the growth of my hair are actions that’ 
have nothing to do with psychology. Psychology studies human experience that 
guides human behavior. But the observer has no access to the mind of the other 
person except by means of a study of the other’s expressions and actions. This 
fact, that human experience can be studied only in an indirect way, led behavior- 
ists to the erroneous conclusion that the study of behavior was an end in itself. 
This contention is denied in our dissertation. Only that behavior of a human 
being that can be understood as being guided by an active mind is the object of 
psychological investigation. But there is no reason to claim self-evidence for this 
special method of investigation. As every other type of observation, it likewise 
is in need of verification. 

This method will not revclutionize psychology, neither will it bring sensa- 
tional results. It will kelp the psychologist to approach mental life in a new way. 
It will eventually change the type of subjects investigated. But this new method 
will change the entire picture in the field of applied psychology, where the need 
of scientific exactness is subordinate to the need of practical application. It 
has been a puzzling fact that the most successful schools of abnormal psychology, 
such as psychoanalysis, individual psychology, and analytic psychology, were 
opposed to scientific objectivity and verification. In the psychoahalytic school this 
tendency was driven to the extreme. Psychoanalysts quote the works of Freud 
as a Christian Scientist quotes Mary Baker Eddy. 
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Originally this trend is the result of an unconscious application of the method 
of understanding. This method renders knowledge that carries the power of 
conviction. The main value of understanding in these fields of applied psychology 
-—clinical, social, abnormal, educational psychology and mental hygiene—rests on 
one of the characteristics of this method that was emphasized by Jaspers, the 
identification. The psychologist identifies himself with his subject. Such an iden- 
tification brings him in sympathetic contact with the other person. He under- 
stands the “why” of that person’s fears and obsessions. But this identification 
that opens the other’s mental life is at the same time a limitation of his under- 
standing. If he.encounters a subject with an organic brain pathology, be will 
never be able to understand exactly the limitations set up by that physical impair- 
ment of the brain function. 

We have to be grateful to these three men, Dilthey, Jaspers, and Spranger, 
who once more attemptéd to give us a psychology with soul of the soul. 
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NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION AND THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
THE UNITED STATES WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
NEUTRALITY STATUTES OF 1935, 1936, AND 1937* 


Henry LEE PECHOTA 


On April 22, 1793, President Washington issued the first proclamation of 
neutrality found in the annals of American history. He warned that citizens 
of the United States who “committed, aided or abetted” hostilities or who carried 
to the belligerents contraband articles would not receive the protection of the 
United States. Out of numerous circumstances involving the conduct of Ameri- 
can citizens and nationals with foreign belligerent governments there developed 
the first American statute concerning neutrality—the Neutrality Act of 1794. 
From 1794 until 1935 the procedures of our government involving neutrality 
have been positively expressed, mainly through proclamations by the presidents. 
In 1909 Congress, with changed conditions and the Hague Conference of 1907 in 
mind, rewrote the basic neutrality laws of 1794. In August, 1914, President 
‘Wilson, in order to keep the nation out of war, publicly appealed to all people to 
be “neutral in thought as well as action,” but public opinion caused the United 
States to support the cause of the Allies. 


In recent years, as a result of the Nye Committee’s revealing investigation 
of the circumstances involving the United States in the Great War and a series 
of crises brought about by the aggressor nations, Japan, Italy, and Germany, 
the United States government endeavored by national legislation to keep America 
out of an impending world war. 


The complex problem of how this should be done has resulted, during the . 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the enactment by Congress of three 
neutrality laws. (1) The joint resolution of August 31, 1935 (S. J. Res. 173, 
Public Res. 67), in force until February 29, 1936, was intended to insulate us 
from the Italo-Ethiopian crisis. This provided for an embargo on the export of 
implements of. war “upon or during the progress of war.” It established a 
National Munitions Control Board to register munition plants and grant licenses 
for the export of munitions. It gave the President discretionary power to pro- 
hibit Americans from traveling on belligerent vessels except at their own risk. 
It provided that “the President may from time to time by proclamation extend 
the arms embargo to cther states as and when they become involved in such war.” 
(2) The joint resolution of February 29, 1936 (S. J. Res. 173, Public Res. 67), 
amended and extended the resolution of August 31, 1935, until May 1, 1937. 
This statute was prompted by the Spanish civil war. It provided that the arms 
embargo should enter into effect “whenever the President finds that there exists 
a state of war....” At that time the President “shall” extend the embargo. 
This Act also provided for embargoes on loans to belligerents and it exempted 
the American republics from the scope of some features of the Neutrality Act 
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of 1936. (3) The joint resolution of May 1, 1937 (S. J. Res. 51, Public Res. 27), 
was intended to be permanent, except for the cash-and-carry provision which 
expired on May 1, 1939. This Act was intended to keep us from involvement in 
the Far East. Its basic policy does not differ materially from that of its two 
predecessors, since the essential purpose of this domestic legislation is the curtail- 
ment of the right of American citizens to extend aid to belligerents, and to keep 
the nation out of war. 


This study was undertaken for the purpose of investigating the factors and 
forces responsible for the various types of proposed and enacted legislation. It is 
a study of the application of the statutes to practical world situations. It is an 
attempt (1) to trace the historical development of the neutrality concept; (2) 
to determine the forces responsible for neutrality legislation as based upon World 
War situations; (3) to study co-operation with international organizations to 
bring about economic and political security; (4) to discriminate between the 
“mandatory” and “discretionary” features of neutrality legislation; and (5) to 
analyze the acts and their application to the Italo-Ethiopian, Spanish, and Sino- 
Japanese conflicts. : 


The research extended over a period of three years. Sessions of Congress, 
Hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee were attended. Briefs, reports, documents, treatises, and 
records bearing upon neutrality legislation were studied. Roles played by eco- 
nomic interests, political forces, and religious groups are included. Particular 
attention was given to the application of the 1935, 1936, and 1937 neutrality 
laws to contemporary conditions and critical situations in Europe, in the Orient, 
and in the Americas. 


The three neutrality laws to “keep America out of war” were enacted despite 
the misgivings of the Roosevelt administration. All of the foregoing legislation 
was mainly the result of compromises in Congress between the two major schools 
of thought, the “mandatory” or isolationist group whose influence was decidedly 
- felt in the Senate and the “discretionary” or administration group which favored 
a more elastic policy than the “mandatory” school: The “discretionary” group 
believed that the President should be granted broad power to meet changing 
world situations affecting the peace, welfare, and future prosperity of the United 
States. The Lower House gave the administration or “discretionary” plan the 
stronger legislative support. However, neutrality legislation was not enacted 
along political party lines, nor did members of either the House or the Senate 
exclusively support one theoretical plan or the other. Rather, members of Con- 
gress sincerely and conscientiously endeavored to enact legislation which would 
help keep the United States from becoming involved in a major world catas- 
trophe without disorganizing the industrial welfare of our nation. 


Events and happenings occurring while each law was in effect led to disil- 
lusionment. The 1935 law helped the Fascists crush democracy in Spain, whereas ` 
otherwise the Loyalists with a large gold reserve could have bought armaments 
and aeroplanes in the United States to protect themselves against revolutionaries 
assisted by the German and Italian governments. Early in January, 1936, the 
75th Congress passed Senate Joint Resolution 3. Under its provisions the Presi- 
dent immediately enforced an embargo against both factions in the Spanish civil 
war. But this embargo did not restrict the shipment of arms, ammunition, and 
munitions of war*to Germany and Italy. Indirect military aid from the United 
States through these aggressor nations assured victory for Franco and the Rebels. 
American industrialists aided Italy to.acquire Ethiopia contrary to Article XVI 
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of the League Covenant and to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. Furthermore, they 
indirectly furnished materials of war to Italy through Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries. This material aid was extended to Italy in violation of the spirit 
of the Proclamation of President Roosevelt of October 5, 1935, which stated 
that a “state of war unhappily exists between Ethiopia and the Kingdom of 
Italy,” and in disregard of the neutrality of the United States in the conflict. 


Our government helped Hitler to rearm in violation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles without violation of the iaw. Large amounts of raw materials as well as 
manufactured military supplies have been sent to Germany. President Roose- 
velt’s plea for peace at Munich worked to the advantage of the aggressor,.Adolph 
Hitler, and to the disadvantage of that former outstanding liberal democracy, 
Czechoslovakia. 


Rather than assist Japan to the detriment of China, the President refused 
to invoke the Act in the Far East. Japanese militarists have continued to use 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war from the United States in their ruth- 
less, military aggression against China. Cities have been devastated; civilians 
have been bombed; and thousands of lives have been sacrificed to the Japanese 
war god because the neutrality laws with their “cash-and-carry” and embargo 
features have favored Japan, a strong sea power. 


It is a fallacy to believe that the enactment of so-called “neutrality laws” 
is an assurance against becoming involved in war. Neutrality laws will not neces- 
sarily keep America out of war. On the contrary, they have aided in the prosecu- 
tion of war against inrocent peoples. Aggressor belligerents have been assisted in 
all recent conflicts in violation of the fundamental principles of international law, 
treaty obligations, and moral responsibility. The victim of the aggressor has been 
discriminated against, and he has been placed at a disadvantage under the opera- 
tion of each neutrality act. Small and weak nations become prey to aggressor 
nations because the aggressor knows that small nations must depend upon large, 
powerful nations such as the United States for defense weapons and raw mate- 
rials while defending themselves. 


The three neutrality statutes enacted in 1935, 1936, and 1937 have failed to 
promote peace or keep the United States out of military conflicts in Europe and 
the Orient. Domestic neutrality statutes are too limited in their scope to meet 
world situations involving international problems. The so-called Neutrality Act of 
1937 should be abolished or amended. If amended, Congress should enact legisla- 
tion broad enough in scope and elastic enough to permit the Executive to exercise 
wider authority over foreign affairs. Such power and authority have been dele- 
gated to the President by the Constitution. Congress should approve a foreign 
policy which would permit some presidential discretion. Future world situations 
all too often are unpredictable. It is a tragic mistake to insist upon legislating 
specifically for every contingency which may occur at some future time. Further- 
more, Congress -cannot legislate impartially when moral and political issues are 
involved. The President should be given broad discretionary power to aid the 
victim rather than the aggressor. 


Political isolation in the realm of world affairs is now an impossibility. 
Peace and order throughout the world can be attained and maintained only 
through a system of mutual co-operation and collective security. Economic, ` 
moral, and political action can and will stop ruthless, Maclfiavellian, military 
machinations by aggressors. America must play a positive role in international 
affairs for the sake of humanity and civilization. Neutrality as impartiality in the 
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realm of practical world affairs is a myth. Vital forces in the world of today 
are of an economic, political, military, and moral nature. In the face of these 
forces real neutrality can exist only in death. 


Not in what a nation does for itself but in what a nation does for humanity 
is its title to honor and glory. 
Elihu Root 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF BEHAVIORAL DEVELOPMENT: 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND TONAL PATTERNS 
IN ISOLATED ROLLER CANARIES* 


Constance Marion CHANDLER 

The purpose of the present study was to discover some of the principles 
which underlie the development of the roller canary song. The particular aspect 
of the song which was selected for investigation was the rate per second at 
which tonal patterns were sung. A tonal pattern was defined either as a tonal 
impulse with its subsequent silent interval, or as a group of tonal impulses with 
their silent intervals, occurring at a regular rate. 

This investigation was a part of a comprehensive research program initiated 
by Professor Metfessel of the Psychology Department of The University of 
Southern California. In the original experiment, eight German roller canaries 
were raised in sound-reduction cages so that they could not hear the song of any 
nonisolated canary. Under these conditions of isolation, all eight canaries devel- 
oped a typical roller canary song. This fact warranted the conclusion that the 
song does not have to be learned from other members of the species. 

For Metfessel’s experiment, aluminum disk recordings were made daily of 
typical song behavior of the isolated birds. These records have provided an 
excellent source of material for determining the genetic history of song develop- 
ment under conditions which excluded the possibility of a directive environmental 
influence. The data for the present experiment were obtained from all those 
records made for the eight birds from the time they first began to sing until they 
were thirty-two weeks old. Data for a period of song maturity (from the thirty- 
sixth through the forty-first week) were available in the Psychology Labcratory 
for comparison. Time was selected as the criterion by which song development 
was measured, and time when applied to the life span of the individual bird 
became chronological age. 


The tracing of the development of tonal rates has significance apart from the 
establishment of sequential relationships of behavior. It has bearing upon the 
general problem of the relative importance of learning and maturation in behavi- 
oral development. The research here reported has especial significance for this 
problem because the experimental birds had no possibility of learning the song 
from external sources, and because they began to sing at different chronclogical 
ages. These facts made it possible to limit the conditions of learning to “practice” 
and to compare the song behavior of birds who began to sing at theoretically 
different stages of maturative development. As a consequence, learning is used 
synonymously with practice in the present study. Any change in song behavior 
which was found to relate to age was assumed to reflect the influences of both 
practice effects and maturation. Maturation has been defined "as development 
which is determined by growth processes within the organism which condition 
behavior and which in turn are determined by endogenous factors similar to 
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those responsible for all phases of somatic development. Aspects of song 
behavior which did not change with age weré assumed to be dependent upon 
structures or processes which were fully mature at the time song behavior began. 


The difference in time of initial song behavior offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for observing the effects of maturative development when the factor of 
practice was controlled, provided the following assumption was made: the 
canaries- whose initial song appearance was retarded were structurally mature 
at approximately the same time as the other birds, but they lacked the stimula- 
tion (presumably gonadal) which initiated the song behavior. Consequently, in 
addition to considering the birds both as individuals and as members of the total 
group, they have been considered as either early-singing or late-singing. This 
latter treatment made it possible to determine the relationship between song 
development and the time of initial song behavior. When such a relationship 
was found, it was assumed to indicate a dependency of that particular aspect of 
the song upon maturative processes continuing during the period of song 
development. 


The present investigation was designed to answer a number of specific 
questions concerning song development. The first aspect of this development 
to be considered was the frequency with which tonal patterns appeared at dif- 
ferent rates per second, the question being, is there a relationship during the period - 
of song development between chronological age and the distribution of rates at 
which tonal patterns are sung? This general question can be broken up into 
more specific ones, however. During the period of song development, is there 
a relationship between age and the general shape of the distribution curves of 
rates of tonal patterns? In other words, does the relative number of patterns 
appearing at different rates remain relatively constant, or is there perhaps a 
greater emphasis on faster rates with age? Second, is there a relationship be- 
tween age and the median rate at which tonal patterns are sung? Do older birds 
sing at a faster, slower, or at the same rate as younger birds? Third, is there 
a relationship between age and the variability of rates at which tonal patterns 
are sung? Do the older birds tend to include a greater number of tonal rates 
within their song, or do they perhaps include a narrower range of such rates? 


In order to separate the effects of maturation and practice, investigation was 
made of a possible relationship between the age at which the first tonal patterns 
appeared and (a) the shape of the distribution curves, (b) the median rate at 
which tonal patterns appeared, and (c) the variability of tonal rates. 


Next, is there a relationship between the length of sequences of tonal pat- 
terns and (a) age and (b) the specific age at which tonal patterns appear? Is the 
average length of sequences of tonal patterns different for younger birds from 
that for older birds? And is there a difference in average length of sequence 
for birds who begin to sing at different chronological ages? 


The last phase of the study dealt with the irregularity with which tonal pat- 
terns appeared in the song. Is there a relationship between the frequency with 
which irregular or isolated tonal patterns appear and (a) age and (b) ‘the age 
at which the first tonal patterns are sung? 


The first step in the present study consisted in putting the bird songs into 
graphic form. The aluminum disks were played on a turntable which was oper- 
ated by a synchronous motor. The sound waves traveled from the tone arm by 
means of an electrical pickup. The current, amplified by a three-tube amplifier, 
operated a crystal motor to which was attached a stylus. This stylus vibrated 
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with the sound waves and graphically reproduced the song pattern on smoked 
paper which was carried by a long paper kymograph. A second pendulum oper- 
ated a time line. - 

Counting the tonal patterns was the next step in the procedure. Since much 
of the material was not clearly observable to the unaided eye, a magnifying glass 
had to be employed. This glass was mounted onto a special piece of apparatus 
which carried the kymograms. Two techniques were employed in counting. In 
both techniques, a-pair of divisors was used to measure the length of tonal pat- 
terns (graphically reproduced). These divisors were set at the length of the 
first tonal pattern and measured each succeeding pattern until a change in length 
(or its equivalent rate) was discovered. In the first procedure, the rate of tonal 
patterns was obtained by dividing in each instance the number of patterns within 
each sequence by the number of time intervals filled by that sequence. The num- 
ber of patterns within each sequence of constant rate was then tabulated on a 
work sheet according to the rate per second at which the patterns were sung. 
Rates were grouped into units of 2.5 and the tabulation range was from zero to 
61.25. The temporal grouping cf the data was by weeks, beginning numerically 
with the bird’s hatch date. In the second procedure, an apparatus was employed 
which contained a series of rules scaled to correspond to the step intervals of 
rates which were contained on the work sheets. This made it possible to apply 
the divisors directly to the scale and to locate visually the correct step interval 
in which the tabulation should be made. 

Graphic plotting of the distributions of rates was made according to the per 
cent of tonal patterns in each weekly total, which was contained in each step 
interval. Next, the median rate and the semi-interquartile range of rates were 
determined for each weekly distribution. Following this, the mean sequence 
length for each weekly distribution was obtained. Sequence length referred to the 
number of tonal patterns within each tabulated sequence. The last treatment of 
the data concerned regularity of" tonal patterns. For this, an initial and terminal 
period of song development for each bird was selected for investigation. For 
each period, a ratio of regularity was obtained by dividing in each instance the 
number of tonal patterns which could not be included in the previous tabulation 
(because they did not occur at a constant rate) by the total number of tabulated 
patterns. The following conclusions were drawn. 

1. There was no relationship between age and the general shape of the 
distribution curves of rates of tonal patterns in the eight experimental canaries. 
There was, however, an apparent resemblance or trend which in general char- 
acterized the rate distributions for any given bird over the developmental! period. 
It is probable, therefore, that the shape of such distributions was influenced more 
by maturative processes which occurred before the initiation of song behavior 
than by either learning or later maturation. 

2. The age at which the initial song-appeared was unrelated to the shape 
of the distribution curves. This finding corroborates the first and has the same 
theoretical implications. 

3. Both the central tendency and the variability of rates of tonal patterns 
were unrelated to age. Therefore, these aspects of the canary song were probably 
determined by maturative factors which were inoperative after the appearance 
of the song. 

4, The age at which the initial song appeared was unrelated to either the 
central tendency or the variability of rates of tonal patterns. This finding sub- 
stantiates the previous conclusion. 
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5. The mean length of sequences of tonal patterns increased with age. This 
increase in mean sequence length might have resulted from learning, from matur- 
ative processes operative after song behavior had begun, or from both learning 
and later maturation. 


6. There was a relationship between the age at which the initial song 
appeared and the mean length of sequences of tonal patterns. This finding sug- 
gests that sequence length was a function of maturative processes which were 
operative both before and during the period of song development. 


7. There was a greater regularity of tonal patterns during the terminal 
period of song development than during the initial period of song development. 
The greater regularity of tonal patterns during the terminal period might have 
been due to practice, to later maturative processes, or to both practice and later 
maturation. 


8. The evidence of a relationship between the age at which initial song 
appeared and regularity of tonal patterns was inconclusive. Therefore, it could 
not be determined by these data whether the increase in regularity with age was 
to be explained by learning or by maturative processes occurring throughout the 
developmental period. 
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THE ETIOLOGY OF THE DETERIORATING PSYCHOSES OF 
ADOLESCENCE AND EARLY ADULT LIFE* 


Barney Katz 


ProsLem. This study was undertaken to determine the etiological role of 
cerebral birth trauma in the deteriorating psychoses of adolescence and early ` 
adult life. More specifically, the problem was to ascertain (1) what traumatizing 
factors, and (2) what factors which determine brain vulnerability are present as 
etiological factors in the deteriorating psychoses. As cerebral injuries occur 
during difficult labor and from instrumentation, the following traumatizing 
factors were investigated: (1) mother’s age at subject’s birth, (2) subject’s 
order of birth, (3) duration of labor, (4) type of presentation, (5) obsietrical 
complications, (6) pelvic deformity in the mother, and (7) instrumental or version 
birth. Among the factors that influence the vulnerability of the child’s head the 
following were investigated: (1) hereditary vulnerability and (2) prematurity 
or immaturity at birth. ; 

_As there has been some evidence presented to indicate that cerebral birth 
trauma is also an etiological factor in the causation of such conditions as left- 
handedness, enuresis, behavior difficulties, convulsions, and language and reading 
difficulties, an attempt was made to determine the incidence of such conditions in 
patients with deteriorating psychoses and in normal controls. 

Furthermore, an attempt has been made to evaluate the relative importance 
of postnatal factors, such as head injuries and acute infections, and of heredity 
in the etiology of the deteriorating psychoses of adolescence and early adult life. 


Procepure. The birth records and family histories of one hundred mental 
patients, all of whom were diagnosed as either “dementia praecox” or “schizo- 
phrenia” and whose symptoms attested to progressive mental deterioration, were 
analyzed and statistically evaluated. Birth records furnished such essential data 
as weight at birth, duration of labor, type of presentation, nature of delivery, and 
obstetrical complications at birth. Information pertaining to the presence of 
behavior problems, age of beginning to talk, age of beginning to walk, convul- 
sions, language and reading difficulties, family history, and the presence of post- 
natal factors, such s head injuries, acute infections, and severe childhood 
diseases, was obtained from school records, family physician, and relatives of the 
patient. 

One hundred unselected individuals who were in good mental and physical 
health were similarly investigated and used as controls. Members of both groups 
in this study were of the male sex and of similar ages, namely, ranging from 
nineteen to thirty-five years of age. An attempt was made to have both groups 
of similar economic and social status. 


Finpines. The incidence of traumatizing factors related to cerebral birth 
trauma was determined as follows: (1) Twenty-one per cent of the mothers of 
_ the patients were 30 years of age or older as compared to 9 per cent of the 
mothers of the controls. (2) Forty per cent of the patient group were first-born 
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as compared to 19 per cent of the control group. (3) In 13 per cent of the 
mothers of the patients labor exceeded three hours’ duration while in only 2 per 
cent of the mothers of the controls did labor exceed three hours. (4) Malpresen- 
tations were evidenced in 5 per cent of the patients and in none of the controls. 
(5) Obstetrical complications occurred in 9 per cent of the mothers of the 
patients and in only 3 per cent of the mothers of the controls. (6) Pelvic 
deformities were present in only 2 per cent of the mothers in the patient group 
but in none of the mothers in the control group. (7) In.27 per cent of the 
patients birth was either by instrumentation or by version. In the control group 
10 per cent of the births were by forceps but none by version. 


Factors which determine brain vulnerability were investigated with the fol- 
lowing results: (1) Among the siblings of the patient group 7 cases of schizo- 
phrenic psychoses were evidenced, while no cases of this disorder were found 
among the siblings of the control group. This suggests that hereditary vulnerabil- 
ity might be a factor. (2) Fourteen per cent of the patients were born prema- 
turely as compared to 6 per cent of the controls. (3) Fourteen per cent of the 
patients were immature at birth as compared to 4 per cent of the controls. 


The incidence of left-handedness, enuresis, behavior difficulties, convulsions, 
language and reading difficulties, age of beginning to talk, age of beginning to 
walk, and progress in school were determined with the following results: (1) 
Twenty-one per cent of the patients were left-handed as compared to 12 per cent 
of the controls. (2) A history of enuresis was found in 27 per cent of the 
patients and in 14 per cent of the controls. (3) Sixty-six per cent of the patients 
gave histories of having one or more behavior difficulties in childhood as com- 
pared to 35 per cent of the normal group. (4) A history of convulsions was 
found in 11 per cent of the patients and in only 2 per cent of the control group. 
(5) Fourteen per cent of the patients presented histories of either language or 
reading difficulty as compared to only 3 per cent of the controls. (6) The mean 
age of beginning to talk in the patient group was found to be 13.67 months as 
compared to 11.57 months in the control group. (7) The mean age of first 
walking in the patient group was found to be 15.8 months as compared to 14.4 
months in the control group. (8) In regard to progress at school 31 per cent of 
the patients were found to be retarded in their school work as compared to 14 per 
cent of the control group. On the other hand, only 14 per cent of the patients 
were accelerated in their school as compared to 23 per cent of the controls. 


The incidence of postnatal factors, namely, head injuries and acute. infec- 
tions, was investigated in both the patient and normal groups with the following 
results: (1) In 43 per cent of the patients a history of either postnatal head 
trauma or acute infection was evidenced as compared to 17 per cent in the 
controls. (2) A history of head trauma appeared in 28 per cent of the patients 
and in only 9 per cent of the controls. (3) In 12 cases of the patient group the 
psychotic symptoms immediately followed a severe head trauma. (4) Fifteen 
per cent of the patients gave histories of acute infections as compared to 6 per 
cent of the controls. (5) In no case of the patient group did a psychotic condi- 
tion develop following an acute infection. 

In order to determine the role of heredity as an etiological factor the family 
history. of all the patients and controls was investigated, and special attention was 
paid to any neuropsychiatric conditions present in the parents, grandparents, 
uncles, and aunts of both groups. The following results were obtained: (1) 
Forty-two per cent of the families of the patients presented histories of some 
neuropsychiatric condition as compared to only 9 per cent of the controls. (2) 
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Seventy-six relatives of the patients evidenced some specific defect, while only 16 
relatives of the controls evidenced similar defects. 

An analysis of the data in this study indicated that in many cases two or 
more factors appeared to be operating to bring about a condition of detericrating 
psychoses. The findings relative to the incidence of multiple factors follow: (1) 
In 27 per cent of the patients two factors were operating. (2) In 22 per cent 
of the patients three factors were operating. (3) In 1 per cent of the patients 
four factors were operating. In 50 per cent of the patients it appears that two or 
more factors were operating in the causation of the mental disorder. 


Conciusions. On the basis of the findings yielded by this study, the follow- 
ing conclusions seem justifiable: (1) In many instances the deteriorating types 
of schizophrenic psychoses of adolescence and early adult life appear to originate 
in a cerebral birth trauma. (2) The traumatizing factors of primiparity, pro- 
longed labor (exceeding three hours), and instrumental or version birth are of 
etiological significance in the causation of the deteriorating psychoses. (3) The 
traumatizing factors of maternal age, malpresentation, obstetrical complications, 
and pelvic deformity are not statistically significant and therefore cannot be said 
to have been shown by this material to be of influence in the causation of the 
deteriorating psychoses. (4) The factors of hereditary vulnerability, prematurity, 
and immaturity are also not statistically significant and cannot be said to have 
been shown by this material to be of influence in the causation of the deteriorating 
psychoses. (5) A Significant relationship existing between such conditions as 
behavior difficulties, convulsions, language and reading difficulties, and retarded 
school progress and the deteriorating psychoses suggests the possibility that the 
same etiological factors are operating in all of these conditions, namely, a cerebral 
birth trauma. (6) An analysis of the data further indicates that a postnatal head 
trauma appears to act as a primary factor in some instances, but usually acts as a 
major precipitating factor in the causation of the deteriorating psychoses. (7) 
The data in this study presented no conclusive evidence to indicate that acute 
infections act either as a primary etiological factor or as a major precipitating 
factor in the causation of the deteriorating psychoses. (8) A high incidence of 
neuropsychiatric conditions was found in the families of the patients as compared 
to the families of the control group. These findings may mean that the ancestry 
of the patients is fuller of these conditions than that of the normal group, or it 
may mean that the informants for the patients are more sensitive to the exist- 
ence of such conditions than the informants of the normal group. (3) An 
analysis of the material shows that in 50 per cent of the patients two o7 more 
factors are operating in the causation of the deteriorating psychoses and suggests 
that a multiple of factors are necessary to bring on such a condition. (10) The 
fact that in 12 per cent of the patients the factors sought in this investigation were 
absent suggests that other factors not isolated in this study are operating in the 
etiology of the deteriorating psychoses of adolescence and early adult life. 
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THE PARTICIPATION OF THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS IN THE 
COMMUNITY LIFE OF LOS ANGELES? 


G. Byron Done 


This study deals with the participation of the members of an institution, 
developed in a rural culture, dominated by its: own religious, social, and com- 
munity life, in an urban environment. 

The Latter-day Saints in Los Angeles are members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, which was organized April 6, 1830, in western New 
York. Their history constitutes one of the most interesting chapters of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a drama filled with conflicts and crises and adjustments due 
to their peculiar religious beliefs. The opposition to this religious group assumed 
the proportions of persecution at the hands of their gentile neighbors. Persecu- 
tion forced them to find religious freedom in the valley retreats of the Rocky 
Mountains, where, in comparative geographic isolation, they built a veritable 
inland empire and developed their characteristic institutions and community life. 
These persecutions, which caused them to seek homes in three different states, 
the martyrdom of their prophet, and their conquest of the desert have endowed 
the present generation with a rich traditional heritage. These traditions have been 
techniques of social control and of social solidarity. 

From the conflicts and crises of the group’s experience have come the senti- ` 
ments and attitudes and the institutions peculiar to the Mormon group and its 
collective mind. It was opposition that brought together those of like mind. It 
was in opposition and isolation that the strong consciousness of kind was devel- 
oped to a high degree. This intoleration on the part of one district caused the 
individual to seek toleration in his own group and area. 

Only in isolation could the Mormons establish a social. order which was 
unlike that of orthodox Christianity, and which demanded a means of fuller 
expression. Therefore, in isolation they developed a social life which was deter- 
mined in large by the consciousness of kind. This “we group” was dominated by 
the recognition of themselves as a “chosen people” called out of the wore to 
fulfill a peculiar destiny in the salvation of humankind. ` 

In isolation, the members were assimilated to an ideal common to the group. 
Although the population was not autogenous, it attained a social homogeneity 
which was essential to its development. The assimilation process was a rapid one 
because of the geographic and cultural isolation of the group. Proximity 
increased communication and communication increased understanding. ‘They 
became acquainted with one another. Emulation and imitation developed sym- 
pathy and respect. Like-mindedness increased, and as a result a definite group 
mind and personality evolved which are expressed in its institutional and com- 
munity life. 

With geographic isolation a thing of the past, the Latter-day Saints have 
recently found themselves again in the larger social world—an industrial world 
$ 
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of rapid communication and social change. Economic reasons have caused thou- 
sands of Latter-day Saints to seek a livelihood in great cities and industrial 
centers. The largest number of these have come to Los Angeles and its environs. 
They have brought with them their religious and social heritage of sentiments, 
ideals, and attitudes which were born and matured in rural sections dominated by 
their own group. Will these continue to be the same in the urban culture of Los 
Angeles? Will their community participation be modified by it? Will their 
religious loyalties suffer or benefit through the change? What processes have 
taken place so far, and what can be expected to take place in the new social situa- 
tions in the future? Will their religious beliefs bring them into conflict again? 
Will the group maintain its social solidarity and identity, or will it be assimilated ? 
Such are the questions which this study has sought to answer, with the results 
briefly stated in the following paragraphs. 

The Church groups selected for this study were chosen upon an ecclogical 
basis. The main sources of data were personal interviews by the writer with 
members taken as random samples from the several districts, and the statistical 
material taken from 1,574 questionnaires. Other techniques and sources were 
used in the study, such as field notes as participant observer, church records, 
church histories, newspapers, and observation. 


The majority of Latter-day Saints, fully 95 per cent, came to Los Angeles 
to better themselves economically. These members have entered practically all the 
fields of the city’s business, industrial, and professional life. Many of them are 
leaders in these fields. Their business activities have served as an entry to other 
areas of community life such as the civic, social, and political. It is here that the 

Latter-day Saint generally makes his first contacts with the “outsider.” His busi- 
` ness associates comprise the majority of his associations. Consequently, it is here 
that he first becomes aware of his “urilikeness” to those about him. The degree 
to which he recognizes the difference at this time determines largely his later 
activities with the “in-group” and in the community. According to questionnaire 
returns, the ‘majority of Latter-day Saints recognize this difference, because some 
members have reacted favorably toward their group. The minority, on the other 
hand, invite assimilation through the increased social opportunities provided them 
in their business activities. 


A review of newspapers and ward records, and interviews with the older 
members of the Church in Los Angeles, showed that politically the group experi- 
ence has been different from its business, civic, and social participation. The 
members have achieved recognition in the appointive offices, but there still exists 
a religious prejudice sufficient to defeat a Mormon candidate. And, whether 
prejudice exists or not, the Latter-day. Saint tends to think and feel that it does. 
The psychological result is only a natural vestige of the historical experience of 
the group. The big city invests the average Latter-day Saint with a feeling of 
strangeness and individual unimportance. At the same time it increases his sec- 
tarian group consciousness. To many it is their first awareness of this religious 
group dependence. This recognition, if it is strong, will lead him to seek his own 
kind. So, he is likely to diverce himself from participation in the larger com- 
munity and confine his activity mostly to his religious group. 

The social forces of their intermountain culture still influence the social 
participation of the group in the community life of Los Angeles. As compared 
to this community participation in the intermountain country? only 16 per cent 
reported it was more in Los Angeles; 28 per cent reported it less, and 56 per cent 
reported it the same. The greater portion of Latter-day Saints find this social 
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need satisfied within the group. This is especially true of the average members 
in Los Angeles—those of middle and lower economic levels. Those of the higher 
economic level, living in the Wilshire, Arlington, and Hollywood districts, partici- 
pate more widely and frequently in all segments of the community life. This 
group has a generous sprinkling of college graduates and of professional men 
and women. Their better financial circumstances and educational qualifications 
have made possible increased leisure and social identification with the “out” 
group. Social distance between Mormons and non-Mormons appears to be less in 
this group. Within this faction are found the liberal and progressive members 
of the group in Los Angeles. 

Thus, in the richer wards the members participate widely in the general 
community life. This greater activity in the community is reflected unfavorably 
in their religious life. They are less strict in their’ adherence to such standards 
as tithing and the Word of Wisdom. Their general religious attitude is less 
orthodox than that of those of the more humble wards. In this group is found 
the majority of those who find living their religion harder here than in the inter- 
mountain region. . 

In the poorer and more humble wards of the city, where the soçial and civic 
activities of the members in the community are limited by lack of means, the 
members are inclined to find the greater part of their social life within the Church 
group. They exhibit a greater conformity to the Church standards, both social 
and religious. Their religious services are the same as in Utah and Idaho. The 
discipline, the spirit that prevails in the service, and the leadership of many of 
these wards are distinctly rural in their nature. This is not so in the Wilshire 
district, where even the edifice is a combination of Mormon and gentile patterns. 
The educational background of the two groups helps considerably in explaining 
the differences in the reactions of the two groups in Los Angeles. 

The majority of Latter-day Saints in Los Angeles, according to questionnaire 
returns, have realized an increased church activity over that experienced by them 
in the intermountain country. There appears in the social process a definite rela- 
tionship between community activity of social-recreational nature and church 
activity. With the increase of business and social participation in the community 
there is seen a decrease in the church activity and loyalty of the individual. On 
the other hand, church activity and the ‘desire to be with their own kind are pro- 
ductive of a high loyalty to the group. The members in the higher economic level 
may have known at one time a strong “we feeling,” but increased business asso- 
ciations brought increased social obligations and activities with those from whence 
business came. For many this resulted in decreased church activities and a 
lessened “we feeling” with the Church group. Desire and activity, in this instance, 
have proved reciprocal in their intensity and effect. 

The evidence gathered in this study justifies the observation that the greatest | 
threat to the church solidarity and the perpetuation of its cohesive group life and 
consciousness in Los Angeles lies in the social participation (interaction) of its 
members in dances, parties, card playing, clubs, lodges, and business associations 
with their non-Mormon friends. Continuous social identification with the “out” 
group is inimical to the success of the Church in Los Angeles. : 

Contact with the new and different culture of Los Angeles affected the 
religious loyalties and activities of the group in two ways. Most Mormons have 
found the new. sitaation a challenge and a stimulus to their religious “conscious- 
ness of kind.” Heretofore, inactive and indifferent members of Utah and Idaho 
have been awakened for the first time, as is strikingly revealed in the question- 
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naires and also in personal interviews, to a realization of their dependence upon 
the Church for their social and spiritual well-being. This awareness has resulted 
in an increase of church activity. Whether actual prejudice and opposition exist 
between the Mormon and non-Mormon groups, the Latter-day Saint often thinks 
and feels that it does, and in so doing tends to act as though it were true. In this 
real or imagined opposition most of the Latter-day Saints find an incentive to 
greater church loyalty and activity. The minority faction has failed to sense or 
feel this opposition so keenly, and as a result has failed to act as though Mor- 
monism were true or different. Consequently, this faction has found most of its 
social life with the non-Mormon group. This increased social participation with 
the “out” group has, in most cases, reflected unfavorably in their church ‘oyalty 
and activity. 

The degree to which Latter-day Saints in Los Angeles recognize their 
“unlikeness” to others and sense or feel the conflict of their ideals and standards 
with those of the larger community seems to depend largely upon their earlier 
religious training and experience in Utah and Idaho. If the experience has not 
been unpleasant, the individual is more likely to accommodate himself to the 
new environment and at the same time maintain his religious identity. His loyalty 
will be in proportion to the depth of his religious sentiments, attitudes, and habits 
previously formed. If, therefore, the recognition of the religious and social dif- 
ferences between the two groups is slight, the possibility that he will be assimi- 
lated will be great. The community participation of the Latter-day Saints in Los 
Angeles cannot, therefore, be explained or understood apart from their religious 
background and group idealism. 

The high intermarriage rate of the Mormon and non-Mormon populations, 
as shown in this and a former study by the writer, is tangible evidence of the 
slow, unconscious, and subtle influences of intimate daily associations of Latter- 
day Saints with the “out” group. In isolation such social intermingling was prac- 
tically impossible. Isolation was an ideal social control for maintaining group 
solidarity and consciousness. Converts from far places were quickly assimilated 
to an ideal common to the group. Second and third generations have scarcely. 
known any other culture. Schoolmates, playmates, neighbors, and business asso- 
ciates were all their brothers and sisters in a common religion. 


However, the ideal and the attitude and practice of that ideal do not always 
conform. This is true of the marriage ideal and its practice among the Mormons 
in Los Angeles. The formal techniques of indoctrination which the Church 
employs today as social controls appear to be inadequate against the more infor- 
mal and unconscious influence of the social environment of the great city of Los 
Angeles, for in this city approximately 40 per cent of Latter-day Saint marriages 
are with non-Mormons. This is twice that of the Church at large and three times 
greater than the intermarriage rate in Salt Lake City. Yet only 4.3 per cent of 
the members in Los Angeles believe that the Church advises against such a 
practice too much. 


Because of social change some of the religious and social values of many 
Latter-day Saints in Los Angeles are being modified. These changing values and 
attitudes are creating social problems within the group and in its relations to the 
larger group. In the light of the high intermarriage rate the Church seems to be 
-emerging from the status of a conflict group, which it occupied in the intermoun- 
tain region, into the role of an accommodation group among the*religious denomi- 
nations of a great metropolitan area. The accommodation processes are speeded 
up in Los Angeles, and the assimilation process, if intermarriage is any criterion, 
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is proceeding at a rate exceeding twice that of the Mormon Church at large and 
three times that of the Church in Salt Lake City; and the women of the Church, 
both in Los Angeles and Salt Lake, intermarry at a rate of over twice that of the 
male members. This practice has taken many of the group beyond the assimilation 
stage to that of amalgamation. Should this process continue at its present rate, 
the Church will face one of the major crises of its history. 


Thus, the evidence as a whole seems to show that, like other institutions 
developed in a rural culture, the Mormon Church has found in the dynamic 
change, mobility, and instability of the. urban life of Los Angeles a conflict of 
cultures. The impersonal and rational life of the city and its institutions, its 
increased secondary contacts, its interest groups rather than the sentiment groups 
of rural culture, its highly differentiated occupational life, and its economic com- 
petition challenge the perpetuity of this rural institution within its boundaries, 

The Mormon Church in Los Angeles has not met with overt conflict, yet 
conflict exists in covert forms. Regardless of form, conflict is present-in the social 
situation. Many members have made adequate adjustments to the new social 
situation. Although most of the members, according to questionnaire results, 
have accommodated themselves to the situation, an increasing number, as shown 
in the intermarriage statistics, are being assimilated by the urban culture. 


The Church would be wise to provide for its members in Los Angeles a 
program to meet the social and intellectual needs of the group, which are different 
in many ways from those of the rural intermountain country. The study has 
revealed the special needs of the Los Angeles group to be one of involved social 
identification with their own kind. Members of the group have suggested pos- 
sible means of meeting this need. These suggestions are found throughout the 
several chapters of this thesis and are given in summary form in Chapter VI: 


The study further suggests that the Church might do well to provide a lead- 
ership and a course of study capable of reclaiming and keeping interested the 
hundreds of highly trained college and professional members in the Los Angeles 
group. Within this group are the potential leaders of the Church, especially in 
an area such as Los Angeles. It is also within this group that Church loyalty 
was found to be lowest. 

The historical section of this dissertation has shown how the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints has in the past adjusted itself to the needs of the 
group which have arisen in the various social situations of its experience. The 
responses of hundreds of Latter-day Saints received through the questionnaires 
and personal interviews used in this investigation indicate that another need for 
adjustment has appeared in the present social situation of the Mormon group in 
Los Angeles. This need seems to be the inauguration of a program which will 
provide for increased social identification of members of the Church with those 
of their own kind and faith. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZATION AND DISORGANIZATION 
IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF A RAPIDLY GROWING WORKING- 
CLASS SUBURB WITHIN A METROPOLITAN DISTRICT* 


CHARLES B. SPAULDING 


Prost. en, The purpose of this study has been to analyze and to describe the 
development of social organization and disorganization in a rapidly growing 
population center located on the periphery of the contiguously populated territory 
of Los Angeles, California. The term “organization” has been defined as that 
situation existing within any group when co-ordination and efficiency in meeting 
human needs characterize the relationships among the patterns of social behavior 
that have developed. When felt needs remain unsatisfied because of the conflicts 
and inefficiencies of existing structures or the evident lack of certain agencies, 
“disorganization” is present. Any orderly, related sequence of social behavior 
which results in bringing about one of these different types of relationshios may 
be termed a process of organization or of disorganization, as the case may be. 
These definitions appear to be justified by the use of the terms in contemporary 
sociological literature. 

The terms having been defined, the achievement of the objectives of the study 
has necessitated the discovery (1) of the relationships of this area to other parts 
of the metropolis, (2) of the ways in which specialized social structures have 
arisen to meet the needs of the people in this community, (3) of the conflicts 
and harmonies which have grown up among these structures, and (4) of the 
social forces underlying these developments. This examination of a type of area 
not previously studied constitutes a minor contribution to the present attempt of 
American sociologists to understand the processes of social life in metropolitan 
districts. 


PROCEDURE. Several methods were used in the collection and analysis of 
the data. A formal schedule was prepared, and investigators interviewed. in their 
homes representatives of one hundred resident families selected at random. In 
addition, the following techniques were employed: individual and group inter- 
views, participant observer, collection of documentary evidence, use of public 
records, life histories of organizations, observation, and elementary szatistical 
analysis. The conclusions drawn have also been compared with the findings of a 
few selected writers. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT. The report of this study has been presented 
in nine chapters. Two of these consist of introductory materials and a summary 
of conclusions.. The first chapter in the body of the report deals with the eco- 
logical aspects of community life, but the majority of the materials are organized 
around a consideration of the development in the area of well-recognized insti- 
tutions such as business, the family and recreation, the church, secular organiza- 
tions, education, and government. 


Finpincs. Bell Gardens has developed a considerable amount of organized 
social life of a type that may be described by the term “socio-organic diversifica- 
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tion,” and the instances of disorganization that have appeared seem to be typical 
results of this form of organization. The community has become a recognized 
natural area of a metropolis and is inhabited by working-class people, with rela- 
tively stable family Die, who seek employment and many services in other areas 
of the great city. It has developed several types of informal organization. These 
include patterns of neighboring, coteries, and three major ecological sections. 

Many special interest groups have also arisen; and, while only a minority of the 
people participate in them, they represent the community in its efforts to achieve 
common goals. Instances of disorganization have been noted in the conflicts 
among these interest groups and between Bell Gardens and surrounding towns, , 
in the disintegration of certain groups and in the lack of agencies adapted to the 
meeting of felt needs. 


The term “socio- organic” implies that this diversification of social life in 
Bell Gardens has resulted in a closely interrelated congeries of parts whose 
complex relationships are the flexible relationships of human beings with indi- 
vidual impulses to action. It is the type of diversification which characterizes the 
urbanized life of modern America, and it results from the relatively free move- 
ment into the diverse parts of the social organism of individuals seeking to 
achieve the satisfaction of their desires in this complex civilization. 


The evolution of the organization, and the accompanying disorganization, 
of social life in Bell Gardens has constituted a complex socio-organic process 
which may be described in a series of steps or phases. Some of these phases, such, 
as the selection of population or the diversification of informal organization, 
have gone on continuously during the growth of the community, yet there is some 
evidence of sequential order in the appearance of their beginnings, and the types 
of organization and disorganization described in the later steps of the sequence 
have attained much more significance as the community has grown larger and 
older. 


First, then, the expanding material culture complexes of the great city iso- 
lated a section of fertile plain separated from surrounding areas by two river 
channels and two railroad rights of way. 


Second, a plan for the subdivision of the area into large lots to be sold for 
small monthly payments was developed by an experienced real-estate promoter 
and resulted in the selection of this area by a group of working-class people from 
the eastern and southern residential districts of Los Angeles. They came because 
the proposed method of selling land appeared to give them an opportunity to 
acquire small homes fairly close to their work and within reach of many of the 
services of the metropolis. Most of these newcomers have bought or built their 
own nondescript homes; and they have exhibited a conservative type of family 
life, a high rate of mobility, and a troublesome, although not excessive, rate of 
delinquency. 

Third, the common problems of the people and the relative isolation of the 
first small settlement soon resulted in the welding of the new residents into an 
intimate neighborhood with a coterie of women and a half-formalized Chamber 
of Commerce to represent its interests. 


Fourth, as the population increased, this single intimate neighborhood was 
replaced by a series of individual patterns of neighboring evolved by each person 
on a basis of his témperament and habits. Out of these neighboring relationships 
and other contacts grew a number of coteries of two different types, each based 
upon the wish for response and the satisfaction which comes from a consciousness 
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of kind. The first type of coterie may be called the primary club, and consists of 
a small group of men or women, or both, who meet rather regularly because of 
the mutual pleasure derived from such meetings. Such organizations have become 
numerous in Bell Gardens. The membership of the second type of coterie is 
composed of men and women who draw together because of the pleasure of 
working co-operatively to accomplish more objective goals. Groups of this second 
type tend to dominate the activities of formal organizations. 


Fifth, the location of major material culture complexes, the intricacies of 
the real-estate market, the locations of the first institutions, the operation of public 
opinion, and other factors soon began to bring about a centralization of institu- 
tions and to divide the community into distinct ecological areas frequently 
separated by social distances. This ecological diversification has profoundly 
affected the development of the formal secular organizations; and, in turn, the 
relationships between the different areas are constantly being modified by those 
structures. ‘ 

Sixth, formal interest groups began to arise to represent the various ele- 
ments in the diversifying community life. The evolution of these social structures 
usually proceeded in the following manner: perception of a common need by 
some aggressive individual or small cotérie; calling of a meeting, which resulted 
in additional meetings and much informal discussion; borrowing of patterns of 
organization from existing institutions; modification of these patterns to suit 
local needs ; announcement of the existence of the new organization; and attempts 
by the new group to solve some community problems and to find additional 
objectives. The permanency of the new organization appeared to depend upon its 
having some combination of the following three factors: (1) a group of people 
with a common outlook who enjoyed one another’s company, (2) a series of con- 
tinuing common interests accompanied by a certain amount of group conscious- 
ness, or (3) a pattern set by a large outside institution which furnished a program 
of activities and a symbol of unity. ` l 


The combined membership of this growing cluster of organizations has 
never constituted more than a relatively small minority of the total adult popula- 
tion, yet these groups have been the chief agencies for representing the common 
interests of the residents of this area. Concentration upon individual problems 
and a lack of perspective have been two important elements in preventing people 
from taking a more active part in community affairs. These factors plus others 
have resulted in a type of floating family unit attached to its social milieu only 
by intimate neighboring relationships, scattered friendly contacts, highly second- 
ary employment, and recreational or political associations. 

Among the growing formal organizations of Bell Gardens is a number of 
churches of a sectarian and “fundamentalistic” nature. With the exception of the 
Mormon and the Roman Catholic groups, these churches have resulted primarily 
from the efforts of some devoted individual who has been willing to find inde- 
pendent means of support and to gather his flock in any sort of place that 
happened to be available. 

Seventh, no sooner had a considerable number of formal organizations 
appeared in Bell Gardens than conflicts developed among them. The reasons for 
these conflicts were numerous, and always a relatively complex sequence of 
factors lay behind any such situation. The most fundamental factor, however, 
appears to have been the fact that organizations have tendedeto represent dif- 
ferent self-conscious elements in the community. These self-conscious, competing 
groups in their turn have resulted from a combination of causes. Business men 
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and workers have had different needs and interests, as have also different sections 
of the community. The tendency for organizations to be dominated by small 
coteries with a strong consciousness of kind has repelled other persons who have 
been of different character. To these factors must be added the tendency of the 
people to distrust the motives of groups about which they know little and dif- 
ferences of political and religious beliefs. 


Eighth, the rate of increase among formal secular SE and business 
establishments showed considerable acceleration during 1937 and the first part of 
1938; and Bell Gardens appeared to be in the process of becoming able to supply 
many more of the services needed by its residents. 


Ninth, the social distances between Bell Gardens and surrounding towns with 
different cultures lengthened as the community grew and became a competitor 
‘for political favors. These towns began to fear the invasion of their personalities 
by the less elegant culture of their thriving neighbor; and the tendency of the 
people of Bell Gardens to support political candidates who would give them the 
things they demanded appeared to be another cause of the increases in social 
distances. 


Finally, although it is not strictly a phase of organization, certain residents 
of the community and interested outsiders have pointed out that the people of 
this area require additional specialized agencies to assist them in solving their 
problems and to satisfy existing felt needs. 


The comparison of the findings of this study with those of other selected 
researches reveals certain implications for social theory. This work tends to 
support and supplement the discoveries of those who have described the following 
sociological principles: (1) the complexity of social evolution; (2) the tendency 
of culture patterns to persist; (3) the usefulness of ecological concepts; (4) the 
rise of socio-organic diversification in modern civilization; (5) the typical 
conflicts which have followed such specialization of associations; and (6) the | 
way in which community studies reveal fundamental tendencies in civilization. 
Among the concepts used to classify human motivation, the materials presented 
have indicated the importance of the wishes for security, response, recognition, 
and mutual aid. They have also revealed the way in which people strive to 
escape from annoying stimuli, enjoy a consciousness of kind, change their roles 
when situations change, strive for values approved by the culture, and fail to 
extend mutual aid to the members of groups so separated from them that sym- 
pathy cannot easily arise. In addition, this study has revealed the close inter- 
relationships between the more secondary formal organizations in this community 
and the more primary coteries which persist in this urbanized environment. 
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Martin Ernest Casey, A.B., Parsons College...... 0 ccc ccc ccccevccccccucvsevceeves Economics 
Thesis: The social influence of the labor movement in the United States. 

Elizabeth Kerr Cave, A.B., Washington University. ... 0.00. ccc ccc ces eccccceenees English 
Thesis; William Somerset Maugham as a literary artist. 

Pores Kenneth Champion, A.B., Fresno State College... STEE History 

hesis: Presidential election of 1936. f 

Lawrence Wormsted Clarkson, B.S., Dartmouth College... Psychology 
Thesis: A study of environmental choice as related to bodily- structures. 

Joe Wilson Cobb, B.A. in Ed., Arizona State Teachers College, Temtbe, Chemistry- 
Thesis: Critical study of sources of error in recognized analytical- chemical procedures. 

Fern Marie Collier, A.B, Oklahoma College for Hiomen, History 
Thesis: The range cattle industry in the Cherokee Outlet, 1866-1893: 3 

Lois Crane Cooper, A.B, University of California at Los. Angeles..ccccccceucvevee French 


Thesis: Grammar for reading comprehension of certain French works on sociology. 
John Maxwell Corbett, A.B., The University of Southern California 


Lub Vans 6 e MW OG Se ee ee HRN ULE DEES ES DU A ER SOES Peden ee Anthropology and Archaeology 
Thesis: Ancient American ball game and its probable extent in the New World. 

Robert Wilson Crippin, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles...... Political Science: 
Thesis: Party politics in Japan. 

Harold Bartley Crosby, Ph.G., A.B., The University of Southern California. ....... Zoology 
Thesis: A study of some reptilian cestodes from the San Diego and New York zoos. 

Juanitta Nellevonne Davis, B.S. in Ed., Lincoln. Uutoer sii... \ History 
Thesis: Unconventional constitutions in United States history. 

Ray Elmer Dawson, A.B, Stanford University... ..ccccccccceccccccccucuuuecececes History. 
Thesis: A history of - Tustin, California, with special emphasis upon its citrus 
development. 

Hsin Dju, A.B. University of Shanghai CChagl.. eee e cee ee es ... «Economics 
Thesis: Japanese economic activities in China. 

Arthur Murphy Doty, A.B., Washington: and Lee University. ....... E «e History. 
Thesis: The public career of Pierce Butler of South Carolina. 

Lillian Shattuck. Draves, A.B., University of California. ....,ssssens.sen. Physical Education 
e A survey of co-educational physical education programs in selected secondary 
schools. 

Irving Dwork, A H. The University. of Southern California. e History 
Thesis: The Jew in western society: a study of his social, political, and. economic 
position. 

Margaret Elizabeth Eager, A.B., Occidental. College, ursne,oseerererrgenrrns Sociology 


Thesis: A comparative study of the theories and nature of propaganda. 

Peter Warren Eberle, B.S. in Ed., Northern Normal. and Industrial School, South Dakota 
SEENEN ears O fed oie ta bie eras e SE Side eee e Zoology 
Thesis: Studies in metabolism: oxygen consumption in certain lizards. 

Thomas Deane Edwards, A.B., University of California at Los Angelese.. e English 
Thesis: A critical study of the literature portraying the mountain folk of Eastern Ken- 
tucky. and Tennessee. 


Alice Marie Eighme, A.B., State University of Lowa... ...cccccccecsveceenenaceunes English 
os Attitudes toward the Civil War and the reconstruction period by Northern 
novelists. 

Allen Simmons Ellsworth, DS, Springfield College... Sociology 
Thesis: A study of. group processes with reference to Y.M.GA. practice. 

Henry Albert Ernst, A.B., Pasadena College... History 
Thesis: Lithuania and its present-day problems. 

Bernard Leo Fields, A.B., The University of Southern Californið, 0c ccc eee uas Zoology 
Thesis: Form changes. of the uterine glands of the albino rat during the estrous cycle. 

Prentice Leon Foote, B.A. in Ed., Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff........ History 
Thesis: Lord Kitchener, Secretary of War for England, 1914-1917. 

Nellie Foster, A D. San Diego State College... Sociology 


Thesis: Social adjustment problems of fifty selected Mexican families in the Neighbor- 
hood House area of Los Angeles. 


Frank Burt Freidel, Jr, AB. The University of Southern California.............. History 
Thesis: Prounton pamphleteering and pamphlets in the northern states, 1863-1865: a 
survey. 

Max Jay Friedman, A.B., University of Notre Dome... Psychology 


Thesis: A personality study of the juvenile delinquent and his brother. 
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Mary Antoinette Galindo, A.B; _ The University of Southern Califorwia...... eee Spanish 
Fhesis: Mujeres Ancrmatcs: de las Obras de Concha Espina. 

Mary Alice Gallagher, B.S., Duchesne College... Psychology 
Thesis: Relationship between vocational: choices and intelligence of a group of college 
freshmen. é 

Collins Crusor George, A.B., A.M., Howard Uatoer edy, French 
Thesis: A critical edition of Jean Rotrou’s Clarice. i 

Katherine Watson Gillmor, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles............ History 
Thests: John Redmond: Irish parliamentarian. 

Erwin Charles Ginsburg, A D. Fresno State College... English 
Thests: A study of Prince ‘Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender, in prose fiction. 

Helen Lewis Givens, A.B, The University of Southern Caltfornia..... Eat Sociology 
Thesis: The Korean community in Los Angeles County. 

Llewellyn Goodfield, A.B., Santa Barbara State College... History 
Thesis: Sir Henry Hugh Wilson. 

Nicholas Cyril Gordan, B.S., University of EE ... Chemistry 
Thesis: The study of the hydrogenation and sulfonation of raisin seed oil. 

Frances: Douglas Gosserand, A.B., University of California at. Los Angeles.......... History 

Thesis: The public life of Henry Clay from 1824-1841. 

Charles Patrick Grogan, A.B., The University of Southern California. .... 6.6... 665 History 
Thesis: The history of the British Election of 1906. 

Edward Owings Guerran-, A.B., Davidson College... EEN History 
Thesis: American diplomacy i in Russia, 1918-1920: 

Walter Gushman,. A.B., Universtiy of California at Los Angeles... History 


Thesis: The history of the Millennial Church with special refererice to the political, 
social, economic, and cultural institutions of the Shakers. 

Harley John Haden, A.B. Occidental College. .... ccc ccc cccueccavccuaeceasvans Physics 

' Thesis: Measurements of the characteristics of photographic flash-powders. 

Clarence Richardson Halfpenny, A.B., The University of Southern California...... History 
Thesis: The career cf Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 

Walter Lewis Hall, A.B., The University. of Southern California, DEE -Zoology 
Thesis: A study of the histological distribution of glycogen in tumors of hypophysec- 
tomized and non-hypophysectomized rats. 


Unda Irene Hamren, A.B., State University Of LOWE ie oes Rye ENEE Fae Sociology 
Thesis: Changes in- public opinion of North. Hollywood subsequent to the: “New Deal.” 

Margaret Burns Heaton, A.B., Sen Diego State College... fog Segoe: English 
Thesis: Irish idioms in certain Celtic Renaissance dramatists. 

Radine Minerva Hoag, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles......Political Science 
Thesis: A study of reapportionment in California, 1911-1931. 

Laurence E. Hollingsworth, A.B, William Penn College... Geh Economics 


Thesis: The causes leading up to the Bank Act of 1935. 

George A. Homrighausen, A.B., The University. of Southern California... -Political Science 
Thesis: Police, fire, and health departments of Los Angeles. 

Harry Aaron Horn, A.B., University of California... A English 


Thesis: The aesthetic theory of I. A. Richards and its development. be William-Empson, 
Elmer Edgar Stoll, and G. Wilson Knight. 


Henry Hottman, A.B, Huron College... Political Science 
Thesis: Federal control of radio in the United States. 
Elinor Gray Howell, A.B.,. Scripps College, Music 


Thesis: Musical taste as reflected in Toth and 20th century belles lettres: their validity 
from the standpoint of musical aesthetics. 


Earle. Barnard Immel, A.B., The University of Southern California EEN Psychology. 
Thesis: An experimental investigation of the relationship between musical capacity and 
emotional status of high school seniors. 


Herbert Samuel Irwin, A.B., The University of Southern. California EE Psychology 
Thesis: Some personality ckaracteristics of stutterers. ` 

Chesley Edwin Isaacs, A.B., The University of Southern Californias e, History 
Thesis: The political career of Emile Ollivier. : 

Margaret Jack, A.B., College of the Pacte... EE Music 
Thesis; A case study of the style characteristics of Claude Debussy. 

Dorothy Jane Johnson, A.B., The University of Southern California E Latin 


Thesis: The Bimillennium Horatianum: a survey of its activities and publications.- 
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Ina Evelyn Johnson, A.B., The University of Southern California.......... waits Fine Arts 
Ge A study of characteristic work of certain contemporary architects in the United 
tates 
Violet Gould Kammërér, Ph.B., University of Wisconsin; M.A. in Ed, The University of 
Southern: E saanee rima ienas ananin EEr aT a EI PEE ICE A Spanish 
Thesis: Some modern Mexican problems found in the works of Mariano Azuela and 
Martin Luis Guzmán. 


Frances Kapanke, B.A. in Ed., University of Tizona.. A Fine Arts 
_ Thesis: An investigation into the value of competitive art in the high school. 
Gertrude Beckett Keene, B.S, University of Michigan......cccccccas cece ueeaaee Sociology 
Thesis: Distinctive social values of the Pentecostal churches. A sociological field study. 
Henry Kehler, A.B, Pomona: College EE History 


Thesis: A résumé of a study of four theories of the origin of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 


Maria Theresia von Kellenbach, A.B., The University of Southern California........ German 
Thesis: Der Mensch in der Dichtung des Dritten Reiches. 
John Bradbury Kennedy, B.A. in Ed., University of Arizona..... EE English 


Thesis: A critical analysis of the style of Mark Twain. 

James Lester Kinder, A.B., Asbury College; M.Th., The University of A E 
ER EET E deg Be ee EE 6 hilosophy 
Thesis: The concept of the Atman in the major Upanishads. 

Tadashi Kira, A.B., Pasadena College... Comparative Literature 
Thesis: Studies of selected works of Natsume Soseki with original translations. 

Mary Sophia Knowles, A.B., Nebraska State Normal College, Chadron.......... English 
Thesis: The technique of the delayed but prepared entrance in the plays of Shakespeare 
and his predecessors. 


Marguerite Laugman, A.B., St. Olaf College... History 
Thesis: The political life of the third Marquis of Salisbury. 

Paul Wesley LeBar, A.B., Grinnell College... Music 
Thesis: The Chorale and its place in music. 

Lillie Elizabeth Lee, A.B., The University of Southern California.. .......anuununua. History 
Thesis: History of transportation in Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

H. Ward Lester, A.B., Colorado College... Speech 
Thesis: A comparative analysis of the techniques of acting “for stage and screen. 

Ralph Kepler Lewis, A.B., Southwest Missouri State Teachers College......... Anthropology 


Thesis; A comparison of the geometric design on pottery of the middle-Mississippi 
Valley region with geometric design on pottery of the Southwest. 


Prince Kurt Bernhard Lippe, A.B., The University of Southern California......... Sociology 
Thesis: The ideologies of Fascism and national socialism: a comparison based upon 
official documents and statements of representative persons. 


Aileen Dorothy Lorberg, B.S. in Ed., Southeast Missouri State Teachers College.. -English 
Thesis: The comic spirit of G. K, Chesterton: a study of the humor, wit, and satire in 


his work. 
James Herman Love, A.B., Occidental College... Cinematography 
Thesis: The expressive possibilities of color in the photoplay. 

Constance Dora Lovell, A.B., Carleton College... Psychology 
Thesis: A study of personal variation in hand-arm steadiness. ‘ 
James’ Donald MacFarland, A.B., Tarkio College... Psychology 

Thests: An experimental analysis of individual differences in ability to predict group 
opinion. 
Ronald Allen Makepeace, A.B., A.M., University of British Columbia............ Psychology 


Thesis: An auditory analysis of the vibrato. 


Nesbitt Manson, A.B., University of Wisconsin... usussesssssssssrarerssrnsarrer Sociology 
Thesis: An evaluation of volunteer work in social service as done by the Junior League 
of Los Angeles. 


Elisabeth Edith Margo, A.B., Stanford Duëeer sit... History 
f Thesis: Sports and amusements in California from 1848 to 1860: a survey. 
James Carl Mayfield, A.B., The University of Southern California............... Chemistry 


Thesis: The application of the analysis of smokeless powders and smokeless residues to 
identification in forensic cases. 
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life of the Crow Indians. 


Walter Jacob Meyer, B.S. in Ed., Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia........ Chemistry 
Thesis: A study of the manganese ores of the Tombstone district. . 
David Spencer Milne, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. 0.00055 Sociology 


Thesis: Factors conditioning success or failure of 839 boys paroled from the Whittier 
State School. 


Minnie Chapin Moore, A.B., Pomona College... EE EE Music 
Thesis: The significance of the Sonata-Allegro form in 20th century music. 
May Merboth Morgan, A-B., University of Ilinois.. .......0c ce eve cece cece eeceneee Spanish 


Thesis: Emilia Pardo Bazan as a short story writer. 


Raymond Kenneth Morrison, Ed.B., A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. .History 
Thesis: Luis Antonio Arguello, first Mexican Governor of California. 


Gerald George Mosteller, A.B., University of California....... DEET . Physics 
Thesis: An experimental study of communication over a light beam from incandescent 
filaments. 

John Ralph Murray, A.B., Northwestern State Teachers College, Oklahoma.......... English 
Thesis: A critical analysis of Washington Irving's prose style. 

Eugene Albert Nida, A.B., Universtiy of California at Los dugeles. eee nen. Greek 
Thesis: Ambiguities of the Greek Gospels. 

Wanda Orselli, A.B., Immaculate Heart College... German 
Thesis: Der Bauer bei Anzengruber. 

Alice Warren Parle, A.B., The University of Southern California... eee eeee History 
Thesis: Santa Anita Rancho: its history and personalities. 

Arthur William Paul, A.B., University of Mio... History 
Thesis: The career of William Jennings Bryan as Secretary of State, 1913-1915. 

Hilda López Penrose, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... Spanish 
Thesis: A study of the seafolk in the works of José Maria de Pereda. ` ` Liy 

Eula Boulware Peterson, A.B, Oklahoma College for Hamen... English 
Thesis: The literary affiliations of William Charles Macready. 

Rose M. Plummer, B.A, in Ed., Arizona State Teachers College, Temëe, e, Spanish 
Thesis: The new world as seen by Vicente Blasco Ibáñez. S 

Harold Stuart Porter, A.B., The University of Southern California. .....ssasa.aaaa. History 
Thesis: Technical co-operation between the League of Nations and China. 

Walterrene Price, A.B., Mississippi State College for Women. .....sssossnnsncassnan French 
Thests: The autobiographical elements in the plays of Francois de Curel. i 

Westlake Taylor Purkiser, A.B., Pasadena College... Philosophy 
Thesis: The critico-realistic analysis of knowledge as an approach to personalistic 
idealism. : 

George Myron Raun, A.B. Pasadena College... Philosophy 
Thesis: Paul and some phases of Greek thought. 

Charles Arthur Ray, A D. Shaw University... 00.0. ccc ccc cece nen eee e veneer seenenee English 
Thesis: The comic techniques of Smollett. i 
John Charles Raymond, A.B., University of Arizond.... ccc cece cece cence eeenes English 

Thesis: The attack upon the village in the American novel. 

Marian Treseder Read, B.S., University of Utah. ccc ccc ccc nce ene need eneenees English 
Thesis: The literary reputation of Henry James. 

Edward John Redmon, A-B., University of California at Los Angeles.. 00s History 


eee A history of the development of inland navigation in the United States, 1820- 


Janet Bolton Reining, A.B., The University of Southern California. 000005 Music 
Thesis: The significance of music criticism as exemplified by James Gibbons Huneker. - 

George Alfred Rigby, A.B., University of Chieggog, ..scssosconcsene goer wages English 
Thesis: The literary criticism of James Huneker. 

Helen Elizabeth Rodgers, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles............. History 


Thesis: The lima been industry of Ventura County. 
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Albert Henry Rummel, A.B., Ohio State University.. 0.0000. cc ccc cc cee esa vewecceees History 
Thesis: The influence of Thomas Jefferson upon the policies of his successors. 

Vernabelle Saint, A.B. The University of Southern Coltoarg, cece cece eens Latin 
Thesis: Rome and the Sabine Hills in the poetry of Horace: an archaeological 
commentary. 


Frederick Joseph Sampson, A.B. The University of Southern California... Political Science 
Thesis: A study of Veteran Relief Legislation from 1780 to 1937 with special emphasis 
upon the legislation affecting the Veterans of the World War. 


Phyllis Howard Sauers, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... English 
Thesis: The philosophy of Aldous Huxley. 

Walter H. Schacht, A.B., Union College, Nebraska... 0... ccc ccc ccc cece cece cece nee ‘History 
Thesis: The public” career of Edwin M. Stanton. 

Ramona Frances Schwab, A.B., Immaculate Heart College... English 
Thesis: Wilkie Collins’ personal and literary relationship with Charles Dickens. 

Sherwood Charles Schwartz, B.S, New York University... 0.00.00 cece ecc cence eees Zoology 


Thesis: The effect of vitamin E on the damage in the germinal epithelium i in the testes 
of the rat caused by irradiation. 


Norman Sharpe, A.B., University of California at Los dugeles. .sin annsan Physics 
Thesis: Study of the effect of adsorbed moisture on the passage of solar energy through 
brick and concrete walls. 


Edwin Harold Shryock, B.S., Pacific Union College; M.D., College of Medical Evangelists 


TEE EST ads Mesa veld Ee dee de Zoology 

Thesis: Cytogenesis in the pars distalis of the hypophysis of the horse. 

Dorothy Elizabeth Smith, B.S. in Ed., Ohio State University... erence English 

Thesis: Attitudes toward the Civil War and the reconstruction period by Southern 
novelists. 

Dorris Montgomery Smith, A.B., The University of Southern California.............. Music 
Thesis: Survey of the use of music in religious education. 

Joseph Stanley Sparks, A.B. DePauw University... .. cc ccc cece ce cece eee nee ‘History 
Thesis: Walter Hines Page, United States Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Mary Louise Springer, A.B., University of California.............--- Comparative Literature 
Thesis: The Goncourt and Pulitzer prize novels: a comparative study. 

Richard Boblett Starr, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles...... Eer Ee History 
Thesis: History and development of Antelope Valley. 

Charles McGinn Stewart, A.B., The University of Southern California.........4- z. -English 


Thesis: The aesthetic career of Arthur Machen: a study of the sources and development 
of Machen’s critical ideas. 


Christopher Harold Stone, B.S., Pasadena College... Psychology 
Thesis: Techniques for a study of choice of temperature environment. 

Harry Horton Stone, B.S., University of Californian... cc. ccc cece cece eee eee eeee Botany 
Thesis: A study of lawn making and maintenance in a semiarid climate. 

Clara Strong, A.B., The University of Southern California.......... ER Sociology 
Thesis: The mental health of the elementary school child. 

Virginia Sturdevant, A.B. University of California... . 0. ccc ccc ccc ence rene ene French 
Thesis: Grammar for reading ten French texts. 

Emra Hargrave Swift, B.S., Eureka College... Music 
Thesis: A historical study of the development of the high school band. 

Stella Avis Thomas, A.B., Pasadena College... .... cece ccc ccc nee ecw ene neseserai Sociology 
Thesis: The Jewish department of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles. 

Estelle Thompson, A.B., Sul Ross Teachers College... „History 


Thesis: The influence of North Carolina on the framing and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1787. 


Arthur Ornes Townsend, A.B., B.M., Central College, Missouri. .....e.unnsonurerarse Music 
Thesis: The American folk song and its influence on the work of American composers. 

Arthur Russell Truscott, A.B., University of Michigan... .....0.ccccccvcecncencesees English 
Thesis; The political opinions of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

‘Emily Wetmore Trusty, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles...... desde History 


Thesis: The United States and the Panama Revolution of 1903. 
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Ena Ruth Tucker, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles: oc... ccc cee Spanish 
Thesis: The Galician element in the works of Valle Inclan. 
George John Volger, A.B., State University of lowa.. ..... cece ccc cece ee Cinematography 


Thesis: Comparative ‘analysis of the uses of music and sound effects in motion picture 
and radio drama. 


Irene Wakeham, A.B., Emmanuel Missionary College... French 
Thesis: Grammar for reading ten French texts of the Heath-Chicago Series. 

Fred Woodward Walker, B.S., Bradley Polytechnic Institute. ....... 002.00 cece eens History 
Thesis: The history cf Mexican popular music and the tipica orchestra. 

Jess Weinstein, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... History 
Thesis: A history of the fight for free public-tax-supported schools. 

Lillian E. Turner Weiss, A.B. University of California at Los Angeles... English 


Thesis: The history of the criticism of Jane Austen. 


L. Margaret White, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles. . .Comparative Literature 
Thesis: An-analysis ‘of the melancholy in the works of Pierre Loti. 


Edward Harlan Whitehead, A.B., Princeton University. c......cccc cee e cee Cinematography 
Thesis: A critical survey of the documentary film. 

Benjamin Goodman Whitten, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles.......... French 
Thesis: A critical edition of Jean Rotrou’s Cleagénor et Doristée. i 

Clara Madaline Wieland, B.S. in Ed., Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia...... History: 
Thesis: The contribution of Henry Barnard to modern education. E 

William Wallace Wieman, A.B., Occidental College... Histoty: 


Thesis: The separation and organization of Orange County. 
Hartsell Good Williamson, AB. University of Chattanooga; B.D., Garrett Biblical Institute 


E E E EE, EE dE SE ee EEN ENEE EE SNE Religion 
Thesis: Anthology of worship materials for the rural church. 
Linda Marion Wozencraft, A D. Hendrix College... Latin 
Thesis: Roman industries, trades, and professions as portrayed in the poetry of Horace. 
Marie Louise Wuesthoff, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... Economics 


Thesis: An inquiry into the activities of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
union in Los Angeles. 


Sam Ross Wyland, A.B., San Diego State College... Psychology 


Thesis: An investigation on the height preference of the roller canary. 

Albert Frederick Zech, B.E., State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota.......... History 
Thesis: Historical development of Fort Snelling (Minnesota). 

Joseph Ernst Zinke, A.B., Atlantic Union College... German 
Thesis: Die Widerspiegelung Amerikas in der nicht-bellestristichen Deutschen Literatur. 

Armand Charles Zolezzi, A.B., San Jose State College... erg Zei vg Spanish 


Thesis: Vicente Blasco Ibafiez and the Church in Spain. 


MASTER op BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Warren McDowell Fisk, B.S. in Ed., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: A study i in the distribution of investments of endowed colleges and universities. 


L. Raymond Freer, Jr., B.S. in B.A., The University of Southern Caltfornia 
Thesis: A study of efforts to promote full publicity for investors in corporate financial 
statements. 
Trevor Gardner, B.S. in G.E., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: Uses of time and motion study. 
Helen Louise Jennings, A.B., Linfield College 
Thesis: A study of the administration of student employment em in a selected 
group of colleges and universities. 
Dorothy Thorpe Lewis, B.S. in B.A., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: The federal financing of unemployment relief. 
John Wesley Mieras, A.B., Pasadena College 


eg An analysis of the probable ects of Philippine Independence on their foreign 
trade. 
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Robert Lyman Peters, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thests: An analysis of employee training in gas utilities on the Pacific Coast. 


Henry Du Pont Reed, A.B., West Virginia University 
Thesis; A study of costs, by periods, of taxicabs engaged in Beet operations. 


Percy Winfred Thelander, B.S. in Da, The University of Southern California 
Thesis: An investigation into the need for insurance on installment payment sales of 
electric appliances. ` 


Dewitt Chapin Watson, B.S., United States Naval Academy 
Thesis: A study in maintenance cost of commercial airplanes. 


Elmer Laurence Wood, B.S. in B.A., The University of Southern California 
hesis: An analysis of the insurance aspects of selected New Deal legislation. 


Master op FINE Arts 


Victoria Avakian, A.B., University of Oregon 
Thesis: A polychrome ceramic decoration for the School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Jean Donald Swiggett, A.B., San Diego State College ` 
Thesis: An encaustic mural designed for the lounge of the Student Union Building, 
The University of Southern California. 

Margaret Katherine Tomkins, B.F.A., The University of Southern California 

i hesis: Designs indicating the relative merits of tempera and sgraffito as techniques of 
mural decoration for the College of Architecture and Fine Arts, The University of 
Southern California. g : 


MASTER op FOREIGN SERVICE 


Ross North Berkes, A.B., George Washingion University . i ; 
Thesis: Personal characteristics of the Japanese as an influence on their national policies. 


Agnes Fritzi Martin, A.B., The University of Southern California nd 
Thesis; The history of the Anschluss from the Austro-German agreement of’ 1936 to its 
culmination in 1938. 


Rose Mozersky, B.F.S., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: Recent controversial issues in American policy in the Far East. 


George Byrle Scofield, B.S. in F.S., The University of Southern California 


hesis: Telecommunications as a factor in foreign policy between noncontiguous 
countries, 


Master oF Music 


J. Alfred Anderson, B.Mus., Northwestern University . 
Composition. 


Mary Elizabeth Blood, B.S., Indiana State Teachers College : e Lg 
Thesis: A proposal for a course of study in music appreciation for junior high school 
grades. 


Mary Frances McKee, B.Mus., Lindenwood College 
Thesis: Operetta production in the secondary school. 


Annina Mueller, B.Mus., The University of Southern California 
Recital, 

Irene Robertson, B.Mus.Ed., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: The pre-Bach organ and its music, 

Carlton York Smith, B.Mus.Ed., The University of Southern California 
Composition: Marco Polo, symphonic poem for band. 


Elsie Gertrude Wall, B.Mus., Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
7 © Thesis: Interpretation of choral music. 


MASTER op Soctar, Work 
Carrie Belle Hooper MacCarthy, A.B.,.Southern Methodist University 


Thesis: A survey of the Mexican hardship cases active in the Los Angeles County 
Department of Charities, Los Angeles, California. ; 
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Marjorie Jean Morrison, A.B., University of Wisconsin . 
Thesis: A study of selected families in which both a 1936 bonus payment and public 
assistance were received. . 

Alex A. Smick, B.A. in Ed., M.A. in Soc., Washington State College 
Thesis: Some postwar trends in the development of rural family social case work in the 
United States. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Dominic Joseph Antonacci, B.S. in Pharm., The University of Southern California 


ER . Bacteriology 
Thesis: The therapeutic value of crotonaldehyde vapors. 

Ray Artusy, A.B., The University of Southern California.........00.e cece seen Geology 
Thesis: A survey of the pliocene microfauna in the Pico formation of Ventura County, 
California. : e 

Gus Fitzroy Augustson, A.B., The University of Southern California... e, Zoology 


Thesis: A taxonomic study of the ticks from the Allan Hancock Foundation collection. 


Roger William Barnes, A.B., Pacific Union College; M.D., College of Medical See 
EE Seege, d RENE A d KEEN d vÉGlOER 
Thesis: An experimental study of the pharmacology of prostatic fluid. 


William Levy Blalock, A.B., Indiana Laera... Chemistry 
Thesis: A survey of the methods for the qualitative detection of the halides. 

Wilmer Herman Brobst, B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College... Chemistry 
Thesis: A study of the behavior of inulin in solution. 

Daisie Adelle Davis, A.B, University of California... cc. ccc cece cee n eee eenes Biochemistry 
Thesis: A comparison of glucose tolerance in normal rats and those with fatty livers. 

Charles Kazuo Fujisaki, A.B., University of California... cece eee e eee .... Zoology 


Thesis: Studies in basal, metabolism of a group of normal American-born Japanese 
university students. , 


William Joseph Haar, A.B., The University of Southern California........ SC Chemistry 
Thests: Studies on the solubility of beryl after thermal treatment. 
Alex Hill, B.S. in Ed., The University of Southern Cotton... Zoology 


Thesis: A report or. the collection of Echinoderms of the 1937 G. Allan Hancock Pacific 
Expedition in the Gulf of California. 


Jean Moyes Knox, A.B, University of California at Los Angeles. ..........,, „Bacteriology 
Thesis: The origin of bacteriophage from heat treated bacteria. 


Marvin Levi, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles... Zoology 
Thesis: The relative potencies of oral and subcutaneous administration of two commer- 
cial estrogenic preparations. 


Eli Movitt, A.B, University of California at Los Angeler. ....ssssssssssesens Ve Zoology 
Thesis: A study of the relationship of protein intake to its calorigenic action. 


Don Roy Perry, A.B, The University of Southern California... .....ccccccecuve ues Zoology 
Thesis: Some histological aspects of the os cordis in Bos taurus. 


Sister M. Margaret Shilling, A.B., Columbia College, lowa.. ......nunnunnnunnan Botany 
Thesis: Ratio of water content to dry weight in the dimorphic leaves of Eucalyptus 
globulus labill, 


John Few Simmons, A.E., The University of Southern California.........:.... Bacteriology 
3 GET survey and comparison of the Laughlen and Kline rapid serodiagnostic tests 
or syphilis. 


Eli Simon, B.S. in Ch. E., The University of Southern California.. ....sssrersess Chemistry 
Thesis: The oxidation of sucrose to oxalic acid by the acid and electrolytic methods. 


Frank Julius Steinebrey II, B.S. in Ch. E., The University of Southern California. .Chemistry 
Thesis: The possibility of higher oxides of lanthanum. 


Mildred Helen Winn, B.A. in Ed., Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff... Bacteriology 
Thesis: Crotonaldehyde in the treatment of experimental tuberctlosis of guinea pigs. 


Vung An Woo, B.S., Soochow University, Cbing. 0... ccc ccc cece ncn neencenene Chemistry 
Thesis: An abstract from A Study of Glutamic Acid in Soybeans and Soya Cakes. 
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Master oF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING - 


Lee Joseph Strobl, B.S. in Ch. E., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: The extraction of strontium salts from impure strontium ores. 


Master oF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


George Leon Gardner, B.S. in Arch. Eng., The University of Southern California 

Thesis: Legislation in California for earthquake resistant construction of public schools. 
Reed James Gattmann, B.S. in G.E., The University of Southern California 

Thesis: Economics of cantilever and counterfort retaining walls. 


William Archie Hunsucker, B.S. in C. E. University of Texas 
Thesis: Transmission line tower design. 


MASTER oF SCIENCE IN PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


Dana Farrington Detrick, A.B. (S. Eng.), Stanford University ` 
Thesis: An engineering analysis of California oil royalties. 


Herschel Livingston Driver, A.B., Eng. (Mining), Stanford University 
- Thesis: Inglewood oil field, Los Angeles County, California. 


Howard Carter Pyle, B.S., University of California i 
Thesis: The measurement of fluid content, porosity, and permeability of oil well. cores. 


Harry Phillip Stolz, A.B., Stanford University A 
Thesis: Subsurface correlation of a portion of the southwest flank of the Long Beach 
SE with particular reference to legal proceedings involving trespass deviational 
rilling. 
Edmond Emile Winckel, B.S., California Institute of Technology 
Thesis: Subsurface correlation of a portion of the southwest flank of the Long Beach 


Sees with particular reference to legal proceedings involving trespass deviational 
ruling. ` 


MASTER oF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Leroy Bloom Cramer, B.S. in E.E., University of Vermont; M. of E.E., Union College 
Thesis: Governmental regulation of house trailers in Southern California. 


Melecio Ducanes Dellota, A.B., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: A critical analysis of the Post Office administration in Los Angeles. 


K. John Mahakian, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles GE 
Thesis: A plan for a system of co-operative purchasing among school districts of Los 
Angeles County. : 


Andrew George Miller, A.B., San Diego State College . 
Thesis: City manager government in Long Beach, California. 


James Snyder Rineer, A.B., Franklin and Marshall College 
Thesis: A study of the administration of zoning in the unincorporated areas of Los 
Angeles County. 


Theodore Latimer Sharp, A.B., The University of Southern California } 
GC The inauguration of a new publie personnel agency in the city of Glendale, 
alifornia. 


MASTER op SCIENCE IN SOCIAL Work 


Aura Chessington Ageton, B.S., A.M., Columbia University 
Thesis: The single unemployable woman on relief: a study of the causes of her 
dependency and her philosophy. 


Anne Asenath Alkire, A.B., University of Arizona 
Thesis: A study of Juvenile Court procedure and related juvenile welfare laws in 


Arizona. 


Mary Antoniou, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: Welfare activities among the Greek people in Los Angeles. 
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Lewis Leslie Blake, A.B. A.M., University of Utah i T ! 
Thesis: A study of the resources for vocational and avocational training now available 
to blind persons in Los Angeles County. 


Merle Helen Boone, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: A plan of community organization for a town of fifty to seventy thousand based 
upon the experiences of a selected number of towns of approximately the same size. 


Estelle Davis Brenner, A.B., Mills College; AM., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: Factors in the determination of employability with special reference to public 
relief administration in Los Angeles County. 


Parks Hillis Brittain, B.S. in Ed., Southwest Missouri State Teachers College i ; 
Thesis: Tensions arising from the recipients of the Relief Administration with particu- 
lar reference to reemployment. 


E elyn Beth Christy Brown, A.B., San Diego State College 
Thesis: A survey of child care services in the County of San Diego. 


Ora Whipple Chipman, A.B., University of Utah t ; 
Thesis: ‘Techniques of adoption placement of children as tested by analysis of adoption 
placements made by the Children’s Home Society of California. 


Casiano Pagdilao- Coloma, A.B., Chapman College 
Thesis: A study of the Filipino repatriation movement. 


Tunis Slingerland Cordill, Jr., A.B., Chapman College; A.M., Claremont Colleges 
ied _Principles and practices of Protestant Big Brothers’ work in Los Angeles, 
alifornia. 


~Gretctien Palmatier Couch, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: An analysis of school attendance and child welfare services in the Glendale 
City Schools. : 


Stephanna Maria De Rochie, A.B., Immaculate Heart College i 
_ Thesis: An analysis of.six selected long term cases from the “problem file” of the State 
Relief Administration with special reference to factors of social unemployability. 


Josephine Di Paola, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: An in-service training program for the State Relief Administration. 


Mercedes Mary Dwyer, A.B., Dominican College : 
Thesis: A descriptive study of case histories of families who are receiving relief and 
have received relief from Los Angeles County over a period of twenty years or more. 


Robert S. Elliott, A.B., Pomona College 
Thesis: The health and relief problems of a group of non-family Mexican men in 
Imperial County, California. 


Cletus James Fitzharris, A.B., University of Akron 
Thesis: Factors determining transiency in a selected number of boys in residence at 
the Junipero Serra Boys’ Club. 


Miriam Luise Gaertner, A.B., Rollins College 
Thesis: A case study of fifty transient girls stranded in Los Angeles. 


Sophie Gelber, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 


Thesis: A comparison of 25 extramural cases with 25 intramural cases with special 
reference to the rehabilitative factors of Rancho Los Amigos. 


Violet Blanche Goldberg, Ph.B., University of Chicago 
Thesis: A study of the home treatment of tuberculosis cases with the details of colony 
plan in Los Angeles County and a study of a family group of ninety-five. 


Jeanie Goodwin, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: Juvenile delinquency in dependent families. 


Rebecca Coonen Greyson, A.B., Brown University 
Thesis: Broken homes as a causative factor in the maladjustment of young girls. 


Helen Hamilton, B.S., University of Utah 
Thesis: A study of the transient boy in Los Angeles County. 
Celia R. Harrison 


Thesis: Old age tensions: a case study of the tensions of a selected group of recipients 
of old age assistance. 


Merrill Leonard Harrod, A.B., Chapman College 7 
Thesis: A study of deviate personalities as found in Main Street of Los Angeles. 
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Beatrice Ruth Heil, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: An analysis of five hundred employable heads of families receiving unemploy- 
ment assistance with particular reference to the possible correlation of certain sociological 
factors and the length of time on relief. 


Cora Hendrick, A.B., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: A study of home buying by Works Progress Administration clients. 


Edna L. Hess, A D. University of Michigan 
Thesis: The preparation of an office manual for the private agency with special refer- 
ence to the Family Welfare Association of Los Angeles. 


Raymond Harold Hinkel, A.B., Ashland College; A.M., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: An analysis of the cases of 216 unemployable, unemployed, unattached men in 
a selected county in Southern California. 4 


Iva Hood, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles ‘ 
Thesis: Crime prevention methods of the Los Angeles Police Department with refer- 
ence to girls under eighteen during 1938. 


Russel Fred Hurley, B.S. in Ed. A.B., Northwest Missouri State Teachers College; A.M., 
. The University of Southern California 
Thesis: The migratory worker: a survey of Marysville Federal Migratory Camp and 
the “Pear Orchard” Squatter Camp, Yuba City. 
eg Valentine Inman-Kane, B.S. in Ed., M.S. in Ed., The University of Southern Cali- 
ornia 
Thesis: An analysis of slum dwellings in San Diego and the relation of poor housing to 
health, juvenile delinquency, and fire hazards. 


_ Evelyn Lois Kaiser, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: The unattached Negro woman on relief: a study of fifty unattached Negro 
women on relief in the Compton District Office of the State Relief Administration of 
California in Los Angeles. 


Estelle Kaplan, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: A study of the background of fifty male recipients of old age assistance, living 
in Highland Park, California, in 1938. 


Ruth Ramsey Kilpatrick, A.B., University of Oregon 
Thesis: The process of pauperization. 


James William Kincaid, A.B., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: A survey of 180 unattached tuberculous male indigents in Los Angeles with 
the emphasis on the public health problem. 


Frances Willard Kinkead, B.S., Knox College : 
Thesis: The function of the Young Women’s Christian Association in the field of voca- 
tional counseling and employment in a community welfare program. 


Flora Lazard, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: Child workers in street trades in Los Angeles. 


Mabel Sam Lee, B.S. in Ed., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: The recreational interests and participation of a selected group of Chinese boys 
and girls in Los Angeles, California. 


Irene May Leeper, A.B., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: The private employment history of twelve hundred “W.P.A.” workers in San 
Mateo, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz Counties analyzed in relation to a public works > 
program. 


Goldie Lynn Levan, B.S., Michigan State Normal College 
Thesis: An analytical study of the case histories of agencies registering five selected 
families in the Los Angeles Social Service Exchange. 


Bertha Leventhal, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: Efforts made by clients in the Vermont District, Los Angeles County, State 
Relief Administration, toward rehabilitation by acquiring new skills or improving old 
skills. 


Bertha Lipson, A.B., University of British Columbia i 
Thesis: The verification and simplification of a personnel rating card for social workers. 


Louise Lucille Lorenti, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: The home adjustments of fifty physically handicapped children discharged from 
the Los Angeles County General Hospital. 
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Josephine Bingham McBay, A.B., Smith College . : 
Thesis: The uses of public welfare surveys as a means of co-ordinating public welfare 
activities, 

Dorothea Mary Mackenzie, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles MES 
Thesis: A survey and analysis of fifty selected American families receiving aid in 1939 
from the State Relie? Administration. 


Sallye Stephens Masiello, A.B., San Francisco State College ` , 
Thesis: A study of fifty young married couples applying for relief. 


Lillian Fogel Melnik, A.B., The University of Southern California ` : 
- Thesis: The résumé as a case recording technique with particular reference to public 
relief agencies. 


Dorothy Jueneman Moody, A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 2 
Thesis: The social actors involved in a study of 227 cardiac cases among children. 


Leora Morley, B.S. in Ed., The University of Southern California ; 
Thesis: Alcoholism of the breadwinner as a factor in family welfare. 


A. E. Helen Murray, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles i . 
Thesis: Welfare needs of the migratory agricultural laborer in Southern California. 


Margaret Morrow Naquin, A.B., University of Washington 
Thesis: Liability of adult children for the support of their indigent parents. 


Helen Dunlap Packard, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: The social welfare problems of migratory workers in the cotton industry of the 
southern San Joaquin Valley during the 1937 and 1938 seasons. 


Henrietta Pally, B.S. in Mdsg.; The University of Southern California 
Thesis: A study of the factors involved in attempts directed toward the integration of 
the State Relief Administration with the Department of Social Welfare in California. 


Myra Anne Peairs, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan University 
Thesis: Personal and social adjustments of girls who were placed in work homes by 
the Girls’ Placement and Supervision Division, Church Federation of Los Angeles, during 
the period of January, 1936, to January, 1938. 


Diana Jurist Rivlin, A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: The State Relief Administration social worker: an analysis and survey of the 
educational background, professional training and experience, and function of one 
hundred social workers.in the State Relief Administration. 


Dora Miriam Robbins, A P. The University of Southern California 
Thests: A study of individual and social causative factors of illegitimacy as revealed 
We histories from the files‘of the Child Welfare District of the Bureau of Indigent 
elief. 


Miriam Rosenhouse, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: A study of the Los Angeles medical agencies providing care for certain classes 
of low income groups. 


Marian Weinman Samuels, A.B. University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: A study of the effects of foster home placement on a selected number of 
“rejected” children. ` 


Margaret Lillian Saunders, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: A study o7 the work of the City Mother’s Bureau of the Los Angeles Police 
Department. 


Anna Elizabeth Scharf, A.B., Mills College; A.M., Clark University 
Thesis: Effectiveness of social treatment of children brought to the Juvenile Court of 
Los Angeles County under subdivisions B and D of the juvenile court law of California. 


Alfred A, Shapiro, B.S. in Ed., A.M., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: An analytical study of the State Relief Administration camp program covering 
the period, October 1, 1937, to October 1, 1938. i l 


Nathan Sloate, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
Thesis: A study of some social factors in the background of one hundred and eighteen 
deh aloe appearing for sentence in the superior courts of Los Angeles County 
rom 1937. ` 


Mary Cox Smith, A.B., Stanford University ° 
hesis: An experimental analysis of a series of case histories of a family service 
agency. 
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Anna Fay Speer, A.B., University of California « 
Thests: A study of references as used by a private agency and suggested changes in 
techniques. 
Elizabeth M. Sterkel, A.B., The University of Southern California 
e Employing the “unemployables”; a study of Los Angeles County Rehabilitation 
ivision. 
Joseph Sweeney, A.B., Whittier College 
Thesis: The administration of the qualifying interview. 


Josephine Teetor, B.S., Ottawa College; A.M., Northwestern University 
Thesis: A study of the needs for housing of unattached girls and women in Los 
Angeles, California. ` ` 
Charles Sheldon Thompson, A.B., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: A natural history of a boys’ club group. 
Lorna Doone Mason Thompson, A.B., Smith College 
Thesis: A study of fifty former Rancho Los Amigos male patients who, as recipients 
of old age assistance, Jeft the Rancho Los Amigos during the last four months of 1937. 
J. Albert Hubert Torribio, A.B., University of Notre Dame 
Thesis: Some social-psychological effects of the lack of attachments in the case of the 
unattached man. 
Grace Helen Wells, A.B., Municipal University of Omaha 
Thesis: A study of the problems existing in the families of three hundred current “aid 
to dependent children” cases in the Compton District of the Bureau of Indigent Relief. 
Virginia Hoffman Wood, A.B., Stanford University : 
Thesis: The preparation and use of the office manual in the private child welfare 
organization. s 
Sarah Preston Worsley, A.B., A.M. Brigham Young University f , 
Thesis: Social adjustment problems of the aged: an inquiry into the second half of life. 
Judith Olava Wright, A.B., Scripps College 
Thesis: A study of the community organization of Hemet, California, with special 
reference to problems and resources. 
Louis Ziskind, B.S. in Ed., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: The office manual as a means of standardizing policies and practices and as 
an instrument of executive control in the small agency. 


MASTER oF THEOLOGY 


Claude Arthur Brown, A.B., The University of Southern California 
Thesis: A survey of the recreational curriculum of selected churches. 


Dillard Houston Brown, A.B., Morehouse College 
Thesis: A survey of. the community church movement in California. 
Donald James Campbell, B.D., Episcopal Theological School 
_ Thesis: What the founders of some of the living religions thought about themselves. 
John Benjamin Isaacs, A.B., §.T.B., A.M. Lincoln University 
Thesis: An evaluation of the literature of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the discovery and training of leaders. à 
Herbert Randolph Moore, B.D., Oberlin College 
Thesis: Theological education in the Protestant Episcopal Church in relation to certain 
social tension areas. 


Mary Elizabeth Sherwin, Ed.B., University of California at Los Angeles 
hesis: Certain modern concepts of social salvation. 
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